British  queers 
outraged  at 
Clause  28 


Largest  ever  les/gay  demo  in  Britain  denounces 
anti-gay  legislation  which ,  despite  opposition ,  is 
expected  to  pass 


By  Gordon  Gottlieb 

LONDON  —  Gay  and  lesbian  activists 
face  an  uphill  battle  to  defeat  a  repressive 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  forbid  local 
governments  —  “authorities”  in  British 
parlance  —  from  spending  funds  on 
anything  that  “promotes  homosexuality.” 
Clause  28,  seen  as  one  more  attack  on  Bri¬ 
tain’s  historically  progressive  authorities, 
also  forbids  teaching  the  “acceptability  of 
homosexuality  as  a  pretended  family  rela¬ 
tionship.” 

A  demonstration  on  Jan.  9  opposing  the 
law  drew  12,000  people,  the  largest  lesbian 
and  gay  rights  demonstration  in  Britain’s 
history.  More  than  eight  thousand  marchers 
demonstrated  again  on  Jan.  24,  the  eve  of 
the  World  AIDS  Summit  being  held  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Marchers  at  the  Jan.  9  demonstration, 
which  surpassed  the  size  of  a  rally  protesting 
the  raiding  of  Gay’s  the  Word  Bookshop  in 
the  1970s,  walked  through  Central  London. 
At  10  Downing  Street,  the  official  residence 
of  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  mar¬ 
chers  broke  ranks  and  surrounded  the 
building.  Arrests  occurred  there  and 
elsewhere  later  in  the  day.  Two  women  were 
arrested  for  kissing  in  public,  according  to 
Tony  Munyard,  a  gay  solicitor  active  in  op¬ 
posing  Clause  28. 

Like  their  North  American  counterparts 
who  have  mobilized  to  oppose  a  specific 


piece  of  homophobic  legislation,  lesbians 
and  gay  men  have  formed  an  ad  hoc  group, 
the  Stop  Clause  28  Campaign.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  working  with  established  groups, 
such  as  the  Organisation  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Action  and  lesbian/gay  units  of  locai 
authorities,  to  organize  the  oppostion. 

Despite  vocal  opposition  from  lesbians 
and  gay  men  and  their  supporters  —  in¬ 
cluding  some  members  of  the  Labour  Party, 
liberal  Anglican  bishops,  the  National 
Council  on  Civil  Liberties,  and  others  — 
Clause  28  is  given  a  good  chance  for  passage. 
According  to  Munyard,  the  tabloid  press 
has  published  lurid  accounts  of  gay-positive 
books  being  foisted  on  innocent  school 
children.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  disclos¬ 
ed  that  one  copy  of  one  book,  Jennie  Lives 
With  Martin  and  Peter,  was  available  in  a 
single  school  system’s  teacher  resource  center. 
Nonetheless,  the  senationalistic  stories  are 
still  believed. 

Because  so  many  gay  and  lesbian 
organizations  rely  on  local  authorities  for 
funding,  office  space,  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices,  any  loss  of  access  to  resources  would 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community,  putting  many  groups  out  of 
business.  Recent  studies  have  documented 
the  increase  of  suicide  attempts  by  gay  and 
lesbian  adolescents  and  gaybashing  in  Bri- 
Continued  on  page  6 
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West  Coast  group  targets 
Burroughs  Wellcome 


The  national  wave  of  AIDS  activism  continues  as  San 
Francisco's  AIDS  Action  Pledge  stages  a  ‘"colorful, 
theatrical "  demo  at  the  AZT producer's  western  distribution 
center 


By  Scott  Brookie 

BURLINGAME,  CA  —  Hundreds  of 
people  joined  demonstrations  against  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  AZT,  on  Jan.  24  and  25, 
and  nineteen  were  arrested  at  an  action  at 
the  company’s  western  distribution  center. 

Shouts  of  “You  don’t  care  if  people  die, 
all  you  want  is  a  slice  of  the  pie !  ”  echoed  off 
of  buildings  in  San  Francisco’s  Castro 
district,  as  over  300  people  gathered  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  accuse  Burroughs  Wellcome  of  mak¬ 
ing  exorbitant  profits  from  AZT,  the  only 
drug  federally  licensed  for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS. 

The  demonstrations,  organized  by  the 
AIDS  Action  Pledge  of  San  Francisco,  call¬ 
ed  for  the  pharmaceutical  giant  to  disclose 
its  costs  and  profits  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  reaping  excessive  profits  from  the  sale 
of  AZT.  The  drug  currently  costs  over  $800 
per  month. 

“In  our  own  backyard,  Burroughs 
Wellcome  is  getting  rich  on  the  backs  of 
people  suffering  with  AIDS,”  declared 
Eileen  Hansen,  an  organizer  of  the  AIDS 
Action  Pledge.  “What  we  are  doing  and 
what  we  need  to  continue  to  do  is  to  take 
matters  into  our  own  hands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  phenomenally  inactive  and 
there  has  been  no  corporate  responsibility.” 

“The  fact  is  that  AZT  is  so  expensive  that 
a  lot  people  can’t  afford  it,”  added  Jim 
Denison,  a  member  of  the  Pledge.  “People 
are  spending  all  their  savings  in  order  to  stay 
alive.  It’s  criminal.” 

The  Pledge  group  is  also  calling  for  a 
report  on  the  drug’s  effectiveness,  a  list  of 
all  companies  which  have  asked  to  use  AZT 
in  research,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  AZT  in  clinical  trials. 

“We  are  demanding  that  Burroughs 
Wellcome  see  that  this  is  not  just  another 


cold  medicine,”  said  Hansen.  “They  can’t 
just  develop  this  and  set  the  price  as  they  see 
fit.  There  has  to  be  some  social  responsibili¬ 
ty.” 

AIDS  Action  Pledge  has  called  for  a 
boycott  of  Sudafed,  Actifed  and  Neosporin, 
all  over-the-counter  medications  made  by 
Burroughs  Wellcome. 

From  the  rally  in  the  Castro,  hundreds  of 
people  began  a  fifteen  mile  march  to  the 
company’s  western  distribution  center  in 
Burlingame,  south  of  San  Francisco.  Many 
wore  around  their  necks  large  lavender 
hearts  made  of  styrofoam,  bearing  the 
names  of  people  lost  to  AIDS.  A  number  of 
the  marchers  had  collected  pledges  from 
sponsors  for  each  mile  they  walked,  to  raise 
funds  for  nationwide  AIDS  actions  in  the 
spring,  and  for  a  variety  of  AIDS  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  hundreds  that  began  the  march, 
nearly  90  walked  twelve  miles  to  a  church  in 
San  Bruno,  where  some  spent  the  night.  The 
march  continued  on  the  final  three  miles  to 
the  company  office  Monday  morning. 

The  demonstration  had  been  well 
publicized  in  advance,  and  marchers  arrived 
to  find  a  note  on  the  door  saying  that  Bur¬ 
roughs  Wellcome  officials  had  closed  the  of¬ 
fice  for  the  day.  Those  who  had  worn  the 
lavender  hearts  then  staked  them  to  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  office. 
Demonstrators  also  erected  a  plywood 
“tombstone”  about  three  feet  square,  and 
by  the  time  people  had  finished  writing  on  it 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died,  the  slab  of 
wood  was  literally  covered  with  writing. 
“This  tombstone  isn’t  nearly  big  enough,” 
one  person  observed. 

Organizers  had  originally  planned  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  deliver  their  demands  to  represen- 
Continued  on  page  3 
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Quote  of  the  week 


“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  unhappiness  in  my  life. 
Josh  [Joyce  LeRoy]  brings  me  happiness. 
We  live  together.  We’re  business  partners. 
We  trust  each  other. 

“I’ve  never  encountered  difficulties 
because  I’m  a  lesbian.  I  am  not  willing  to  lie 
about  being  a  lesbian.  My  mother  never 
criticized  me  for  that.  I  never  heard  a 
discouraging  word,  like  faggot.” 

—  Why  Cheryl  Crane,  lesbian 
daughter  of  movie  star  Lana  Turner,  thinks 
she  would  be  called  a  faggot  is  anybody’s 
guess.  The  quote  appeared  in  a  Jan.  20  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Boston  Globe.  Crane  recently 
published  a  book  about  her  life,  which  in¬ 
cludes  her  account  of  the  much-publicized 
killing  of  Johnny  Stompanato,  Turner’s 
lover.  At  age  14,  she  stabbed  and  killed 
Stompanato  when  he  threatened  to  slash  her 
mother’s  face  with  a  razor.  Also  detailed  in 
the  book  Detour:  A  Hollywood  Story  are 
Crane’s  memories  of  being  raped  by  her 
stepfather  when  she  was  10  years  old,  her 
attempted  suicide  and  incarceration  in  a 
reform  school.  □ 

Mice  with  HIV 
“jailed” 

BETHESDA,  MD  —  Mice  containing  the 
genetic  code  of  the  HIV  virus  are  part  of  a 
National  Institutes  of  Health  experiment  to 
discover  how  \  iral  genes  are  activated  to  test 
possible  treatments  for  AIDS.  The  viral 
DNA  is  injected  into  fertilized  mouse  eggs, 
so  that  every  cell  of  the  adult  mouse  contains 
a  copy  of  the  v  irus. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  that  con¬ 
cern  that  a  mouse  might  escape  and  establish 
HIV  in  the  wild  mouse  population  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  maximum-security 
laboratory.  The  mice  are  kept  in  cages  inside 
glove  boxes  —  cabinets  with  gloves  built  in¬ 
to  the  walls  which  are  never  opened  — 
behind  moats  filled  with  C'lorox.  “This  is 
basically  a  mouse  jail,”  says  investigator 
Malcom  Martin.  Still,  he  promised  to  kill  all 
the  mice  by  next  April  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  the  virus  escaping. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  complete  genetic 
code  lor  an  organism  causing  a  lethal  disease 
in  humans  has  been  introduce  into  animals. 

LJ  Lori  Kenschaft 

Protesting  police 
raids  in  Argentina 

BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA  —  The 
Comunidad  Homosexual  Argentina  (CHA) 
continues  to  work  for  the  end  of  police  raids 
on  gay  meeting  places.  According  to  the 
latest  issue  of  their  publication,  Vamos  A 
Andar  (We  Are  Going  To  Go  Out,  We  Are 
Going  To  Walk  Freely),  CHA  members 
have  been  passing  out  flyers,  “End  The 
Raids,”  all  over  Buenos  Aires  to  gays  and 
straight  people,  which  have  been  well- 
received  by  the  public.  But  almost  every 
time  they  pass  out  the  flyers,  the  police  stop 
them  and  hold  them  for  questioning  without 
legal  reason. 

Between  March  and  June  of  1987  the 
Federal  Police  attacked  5  gay  discos;  Zeta, 
Too  Much,  Contramano,  Area  and  Line. 
Hundreds  of  gay  men  and  lesbians  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  held  illegally  for  24  hours.  The 
detained  were  subjected  to  discriminatory 
treatment  and  psychological  torture  with 


threats,  pressure  and  various  taunts. 

Send  letters  of  protest  to  Presidente  Raul 
Alfonsin,  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  A  copy  to  CHA  (without 
their  name  on  the  envelope)  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  For  help  in  composing  a  letter  in 
Spanish,  you  may  write  to  John  Hubert, 
P.O.  Box  600063,  Houston,  TX  77260. 
Please  include  a  paragraph  or  two  about 
what  you  would  like  to  say. 

□  John  Hubert 

That  makes  two 

MADISON,  WI  —  Jim  McFarlane 
recently  became  only  the  second  Republican 
elected  official  to  come  out  as  a  gay  man. 
Equal  Times  reports  that  the  22  year  old 
member  of  the  Madison  Common  Council 
joins  ranks  with  openly  gay  Republican 
Town  Clerk  Robert  Ebersole,  of 
Lunenberg,  Massachusetts.  Madison  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  emerging  as  a  hot  spot  for  gay 
politicians,  with  another  gay  council 
member  in  that  city,  as  well  as  three  openly 
gay  members  of  the  Dane  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  McFarlane  was  quoted  in 
Equal  Times  as  saying,  “I  still  don’t  feel 
that  it  [publicly  coming  out]  really  matters, 
but... it’s  helpful  to  the  cause  of  gay  rights.” 

□  Sharon  Hasse 

Gay  activism  in 
South  Africa 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  Two  new  gay 
groups  from  South  Africa  have  joined  the 
International  Lesbian  and  Gay  Association 
(ILGA).  Until  the  African  Gay  Association 
in  Cape  Town  and  the  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  for  anti-apartheid  groups,  the  Congress 
of  Pink  Democrats  joined,  the  only  gay 
South  African  organization  in  ILGA  was 
the  Gay  Association  of  South  Africa 
(GASA)  which  has  been  strongly  criticized 
for  its  failure  to  support  Simon  Nkoli,  a 
Black  gay  activist  on  trial  for  treason  for  his 
anti-apartheid  activism.  The  two  new 
groups  have  formed  “twin”  relationships 
with  ILGA  European  groups.  In  these 
ILGA-sponsored  twin  relationships,  the 
more  wealthy  and  experienced  group  pays 
the  ILGA  membership  fees  for  the  new  twin 
group,  plus  they  exchange  information 
about  their  activities  and  culture. 

Also,  the  Rand  Gay  Organization  (RGO) 
continues  to  search  for  a  new  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Center  in  Soweto  to  begin  providing 
social  services  and  counseling,  as  well  as  a 
meeting  place  for  lesbian  and  gay  groups. 
Three  national  lesbian  and  gay  groups  from 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  are  pro¬ 
viding  100  pounds  sterling  ($165  US)  a 
month  for  the  next  three  years  to  cover  the 
rent  and  operation  costs.  The  RGO  reports 
that  Winnie  Mandela,  the  wife  of  imprison¬ 
ed  (25  years)  ANC  leader  Nelson  Mandela, 
has  given  her  support  to  the  gay  liberation 
movement  both  in  South  Africa  and  to  the 
ILGA. 

□  John  Hubert 

Northeastern  denies 
Mandela  honorary 
degree 

BOSTON  —  Northeastern  University  law 
students  staged  a  rally  on  Jan.  14  to  protest 
the  Board  of  Trustees’  refusal  to  honor 
Nelson  Mandela.  Several  hundred  students, 
faculty  and  supporters  joined  the  campus 
demonstration,  which  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  Afro-American  Institute  as  part  of  its 
annual  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  celebration. 

According  to  rally  organizers,  the  protest 
was  intended  to  spotlight  the  connections 
between  the  U.S.  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  struggles  of  Black  South  Africans, 
epitomized  by  activist/lawyer  Nelson 
Mandela.  Demonstrators  said  they  hoped 
the  trustees  would  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  Mandela,  a  political  prisoner  who 
has  been  jailed  and  silenced  by  the  South 
African  government  for  over  25  years. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Nor¬ 
theastern  trustees  denied  the  request  of  the 
graduating  law  students  that  Mandela 
receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 
The  board  said  their  refusal  is  based  on 
a  policy  of  only  honoring  individuals  who  can 
personally  accept  the  degree.  Noting  that 
Northeastern  was  one  of  the  first  U.S 
universities  to  divest  its  stock  holdings  in 


companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa, 
law  students  and  supporters  have  asked  the 
trustees  to  make  an  exception  for  the  im¬ 
prisoned  Mandela. 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 

Unspent  AIDS 
money  in  LA 

LOS  ANGELES  —  The  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  called  for  an  investigation 
into  why  the  Department  of  Health  has  fail¬ 
ed  to  spend  the  $1.5  million  allocated  last 
July  to  help  people  with  AIDS. 

Conservative  supervisor  Mike  An¬ 
tonovich  has  accused  the  department  of 
“foot  dragging,”  reports  the  Advocate. 
County  officials  blame  the  delay  on  the 
complicated  requirements  that  must  be  met 
when  they  contract  for  health  programs. 
They  also  say  they  are  waiting  for  the  results 
of  a  study,  which  is  not  due  until  February, 
about  what  kinds  of  alternative  care  are 
most  needed.  In  addition,  county  Health 
Services  Director  Robert  Gates  waited  until 
September  to  grant  permission  to  spend  the 
money. 

The  alternative  care  programs  covered  by 
the  allocation  include  hospice  facilities, 
home  nursing,  home  attendants  for  those 
not  yet  seriously  ill,  daycare  facilities  to 
take  some  of  the  burden  off  families,  and 
more  clinic-oriented  care  for  ambulatory 
patients. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Les/gay  parents  to 
meet 

COLUMBUS,  OH  —  The  ninth  annual 
World  Conference  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Parents  Coalition  International  will  be  held 
here  on  June  3-8. 

According  to  Equal  Time,  the  Coalition 
has  over  2000  members  in  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  It  supports  in¬ 
dividual  lesbian  and  gay  parents  through 
local  chapters  as  well  as  world  conferences, 
and  educates  both  the  general  public  and  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community  about  the  large 
number  of  caring,  supportive,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  lesbian  and  gay  parents. 

The  conference  will  offer  workshops  and 
panels.  For  information,  contact  P.O.  Box 
50360,  Washington,  D.C.  20004,  (703) 
548-3238. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Anthology  on 
women  and  AIDS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Cleis  Press  is 
soliciting  contributions  from  women  with 
AIDS  or  women  who  are  caring  for  people 
with  AIDS.  They  are  seeking  reflections  and 
personal  accounts  on  the  effects  of  AIDS  on 
women’s  lives.  Anyone  interested  in  con¬ 
tributing  should  send  a  brief  outline  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Ines  Reider,  Cleis  Press,  P.O. 
Box  14684,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14. 

□  Sharon  Hasse 

Army  to  keep 
testing 

WASHINGTON,  DC  —  All  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  on  active  duty  will  now  be  tested  for 
HIV  at  least  once  every  two  years,  making 
the  Army  the  first  military  service  to 
establish  a  policy  of  periodic  retesting. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  person¬ 
nel  outside  the  United  States  or  in  certain 
units  may  be  tested  more  often.  A  test  every 
six  months  will  also  be  required  for  foreign 
posts  and  for  certain  domestic  assignments, 
including  the  Army  Recruiting  Command 
and  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  new  policy  was  announced  after  the 
Army  became  the  first  service  to  have  tested 
every  individual  on  active  duty. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Lea  lo  siguiente 

MEXICO  CITY  —  If  you  would  enjoy  a 
lively,  34-page  high-quality  leftist  publica¬ 
tion  in  Spanish,  Opus  Gay  is  for  you.  This 
political  magazine,  published  by  Colectivo 
Masiosare,  a  two-year  old  lesbian  and  gay 
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group,  includes  many  pictures,  a  les¬ 
bian/feminist  section,  poems,  stories  and 
“otras  joterias.”  Send  about  $3  cash  in 
pesos  or  dollars  to  Masiosare,  c/o  Alvarez, 
Apdo.  Postal  5-607,  Cuahtemoc,  Mexico, 
D.F.,  06500,  Mexico. 

□  John  Hubert 

All-women  police 
station  encourages 
reporting  of  crimes 
against  women 

SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL  —  The  police 
dcpariment  here  has  sel  a  precedent  with  ihe 
first  all-female  police  staiion.  The  station, 
staffed  entirely  by  women  police  officers, 
has  been  created  in  an  attempt  to  encourage 
women  lo  report  crimes  such  as  rape  and 
beatings.  More  than  200  women  come  to  the 
station  daily  to  report  such  crimes. 

□  John  Hubert 


Boston  Cardinal 
picketed 

BRIGHTON,  MA  —  A  small  but  vocal 
demo  at  the  home  of  Bernard  Law,  Cardinal 
of  the  Boston  Catholic  Archdiocese,  was 
held  on  Jan.  24  to  protest  the  Catholic 
Church’s  disregard  for  rights  of  women,  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  Planned  to  coincide  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  1973  landmark  abortion  ruling 
(Roe  v.  Wade),  the  rally  called  attention  to 
Law’s  misuse  of  authority  in  influencing  the 
state  legislature  to  act  against  abortion 
rights  and  lesbian/gay  rights. 

The  South  Middlesex  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
sponsored  the  demonstration  with  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  MASS  ACT  OUT.  Organizers 
explained  that  they  object  to  the  church’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  its  views  through  the 
legislative  process.  They  charged  Law  with 
encouraging  violence  against  women  and 
abortion  clinics,  and  with  endangering  the 
civil  rights  of  all  people  by  denying  the  civil 
rights  of  lesbians  and  gay  men. 

Furthermore,  asserted  a  NOW  leaflet, 
“the  local  [church’s]  public  stance  against 
the  use  of  condoms  to  prevent  AIDS  shows 
a  head-in-the-sands  approach  to  a  deadly 
problem  that  affects  everyone.” 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 
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Fight  against  hate  crimes 
heats  up 

Education,  legislative  reform  urged  in  ending  anti-gay 
violence 


By  Chris  Bull 

WASHINGTON, DC  —  On  Dec.  14, 
1987,  Anthony  Milano  was  murdered,  say 
Philadelphia  police,  by  two  men  who  believ¬ 
ed  he  was  gay.  Last  week  in  the  same  city, 
Womanspace,  a  lesbian  owned  and 
operated  social  and  cultural  center,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  arsonists.  In 
Philadelphia  —  and  across  the  country  — 
violence  against  gay  men  and  lesbians  is  on 
the  upswing.  According  to  community  ac¬ 
tivists,  the  increasing  political  power  and 
visibility  of  the  lesbian  and  gay  community, 
the  homophobic  religious  and  political 
right-wing  and  the  public  fear  of  AIDS  all 
contribute  to  the  increasing  attacks.  But  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  organizations,  community 
anti-violence  groups  are  joining  together 
with  Black,  Latino,  Jewish  and  women’s 
groups  to  combat  the  spread  of  hate  inspired 
violence. 

In  an  exploratory  report  commissioned  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Abt 
Associates  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an  in¬ 
dependent  research  company,  concluded 
that  not  only  is  violence  based  on  sexual 
orientation  “widespread”  and  on  the  rise, 
but  so  too  are  attacks  based  on  race,  religion 
and  ethnicity.  “The  most  frequent  victims 
of  hate  violence  today  are  Blacks, 
Hispanics,  Southeast  Asians,  Jews  and  Gays 
and  Lesbians.  Homosexuals  are  probably 
the  most  frequent  victims,”  the  report 
claims.  The  study,  which  was  undertaken 
after  lobbying  by  the  National  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Task  Force  (NGLTF)  and  several  other 
civil  rights  groups  including  the  NAACP 
and  the  Anti-defamation  League,  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ)  —  the  research  arm  of  the  Justice 
Department.  The  report  states:  hate  crimes 
“are  far  more  serious  than  comparable 
crimes  that  do  not  involve  prejudice  because 
they  are  intended  to  intimidate  an  entire 


group... our  country  is  founded  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equality,  freedom  of  association 
and  individual  liberty;  as  such,  bias  crimes 
tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  society.”  The 
report  recommends  including  gay  men  and 
lesbians  in  statutes  that  address  bias  crimes. 

According  to  activists,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  traditionally  minimized 
the  frequency  and  significance  of  hate 
crimes,  was  embarrassed  by  the  study’s  fin¬ 
dings  and  has  attempted  to  distance  itself 
from  the  report.  A  spokesperson  for  the 
department  said  the  study  was  preliminary 
and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  department.  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese,  who  has  consistently  opposed 
civil  rights  legislation  for  minorities,  is 
reportedly  unhappy  with  the  Abt  report. 
Kevin  Berrill,  director  of  NGLTF’s  anti¬ 
violence  project,  said  the  conclusions  of  the 
report  will  be  used  to  promote  anti-bias 
crime  legislation,  whether  or  not  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Abt  report  verified  the  findings  of 
other  organizations  concerned  with  hate- 
crimes,  according  to  Berrill.  The  Communi¬ 
ty  United  Against  Violence  (CUAV)  has 
documented  a  steady  increase  in  reports  of 
violence,  particularly  against  lesbians  and 
gay  men  in  San  Francisco.  CUAV’s  senior 
advocate  Randy  Schell  said  there  was  a  50 
percent  increase  in  reports  of  violence  in 
1987  and  a  200  percent  increase  in  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  the  assaults.  He  called  the  increases 
“alarming.  We  are  seeing  a  tide  of  violence 
like  never  before.” 

In  the  south,  hate  crimes  fostered  by 
white  supremacist  organizations  like  the 
KKK  or  Neo-Natzi  groups  appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  said  Mab  Segrest  of  North  Caroli¬ 
nians  Against  Racist  and  Religious  violence 
(NCARRV).  She  noted  a  correlation  bet- 
Continued  on  page  6 


ACT  UP  blasts  off  in 
Boston 


AIDS  activists  decry  lack  of  available  treatments  for  people 
with  AIDS  and  ARC 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  Condemning  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  for  delaying  the  release  of  pro¬ 
mising  AIDS  treatments,  the  Boston 
chapter  of  ACT  UP  (AIDS  Coalition  to 
Unleash  Power)  staged  its  first  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  26  outside  the  Kennedy  Federal 
Building.  Protesters  bound  themselves  in  red 
tape  to  symbolize  the  bureaucratic  logjam 
they  claim  prevents  all  treatments  except 
AZT  from  reaching  people  with  AIDS  and 
ARC  (AIDS-Related  Complex). 

“Drugs  that  have  proven  to  be  helpful  in 
other  countries  have  not  yet  gotten  FDA 
[Federal  Drug  Administration]  approval 
here,”  said  Donald  Smith  of  ACT  UP.  He 
explained  that  although  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  announced  in  June  1987  a  so- 
called  “fast  track”  process  for  speeding  ap¬ 
proval  of  other  treatments,  AZT  remains 
the  only  easily  accessible  option. 

According  to  ACT  UP’s  Stephen  Skuce, 
AZT  is  a  highly  toxic  drug  that  many  people 
with  AIDS  or  ARC  cannot  tolerate.  “AZT 
requires  frequent  blood  transfusions,” 
Skuce  said,  “and  at  least  a  third  of  the  reci¬ 
pients  are  not  helped  by  it  at  all.  It 
necessitates  a  violent  chemotherapy  treat¬ 
ment,  and  still  the  government  pushes  AZT 
to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else.  It’s 
nonsensical  and  counterproductive. 

“I’m  as  confused  by  the  FDA’s  rigid 
regulations  as  are  the  doctors  who 
desperately  want  to  prescribe  other  medica¬ 
tion,”  Skuce  added.  He  cited  economic  in¬ 
centives  in  the  government’s  link  to 
Burroughs-Wellcome  (the  company  that 
manufactures  AZT)  as jt  possible  reason  for 
the  lack  of  other  available  drugs.  (See  related 
story,  p.  1) 

The  protest  was  held  outside  the  Kennedy 
Building  because  it  houses  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Boston,  including  offices  of  the  FDA  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 


Rally  organizers  hoped  to  spotlight  the 
federal  government’s  negligence  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  releasing  AIDS  treatments.  ACT 
UP/Boston  also  intends  to  confront,  or 
“zap,”  state  and  municipal  agencies. 
Leaflets  distributed  at  the  protest  claim  that 
the  FDA  has  yet  to  establish  procedures  for 
physicians  to  obtain  experimental  drugs,  or 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  treatments.  Charging  that  the 
FDA  will  not  even  name  experimental 
treatments  being  considered  under  their  new 
regulations,  ACT  UP/Boston  stated,  “The 
‘fast  track’  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
smoke  screen  to  avoid  taking  effective,  com¬ 
passionate  action  against  this  disease.” 

ACT  UP/Boston  named  several  examples 
of  alternative  treatments  not  readily 
available  in  the  U.S.: 

•  Ampligen,  described  as  an  antiviral  ef¬ 
fective  in  boosting  the  immune  system,  with 
low  toxicity  and  almost  no  side  effects 

•  Imuthiol,  available  by  prescription  in 
France  for  people  with  AIDS  and  ARC,  which 
is  said  to  raise  T4  cell  counts  and  work  effec¬ 
tively  as  an  antiviral 

•  AL721,  a  nutritional  supplement  deriv¬ 
ed  from  eggs  (with  no  side  effects)  that  has 
been  used  in  Israel  since  1985 

Some  of  these  and  other  alternative 
treatments  are  available  through  indepen¬ 
dent  sources,  like  the  People  With  AIDS 
(PWA)  Health  Group  in  New  York  which 
distributes  AL721.  According  to  group 
spokesperson  Tom  Wilcox,  about  ten 
similar  buyers’  groups  exist  in  the  U.S.  He 
said  the  non-profit  PWA  Health  Group 
avoids  FDA  censure  by  operating  through 
word  of  mouth  and  taking  care  to  not  make 
medical  assertions  about  the  treatments. 
Wilcox,  who  said  that  “business  is  boom¬ 
ing,”  urges  other  cities  to  take  the  initiative 
to  offer  alternative  AIDS  and  ARC 
Continued  on  page  1 6 


Privacy  just  ain’t  enough 

DORCHESTER, MA  —  Stephanie  Poggi,  of  Boston’s  Reproductive  Rights  Network  (R2N2)  and  G 
Community  News,  addresses  an  enthusiastic  and  participatory  crowd  of  over  a  thousand  at  the  Jan. 
celebration  of  IS  years  of  legal  abortion.  The  event  at  the  Strand  Theater,  co-sponsored  by  R2N2,  i 
Alliance  Against  Women’s  Oppression  and  the  Boston  chapter  of  NOW,  commemorated  the  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  v.  Wade  decision. 

Poggi  urged  reproductive  rights  advocates  not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  justices  for  granting  rights. 
"Women  fought  for  legalized  abortion  -r-  it  wasn't  handed  down  to  us  on  a  silver  platter.  We  marched,  we 
screamed,  we  said  NOW.  The  Supreme  Court  didn't  say  'maybe  these  women  have  a  point,'  they  didn’t 
just  happen  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  We  made  it  so  they  had  no  choice  but  to  make  our  needs  legal. 
It's  a  lot  like  the  legal  reforms  that  happened  as  a  result  of  the  civil  right  movement  and  anti-war  protests  of 
the  '60s  —  people  made  change,  the  courts  and  politicians  just  wrote  some  of  it  down.”  She  added  that  the 
Court  may  attempt  to  make  abortion  illegal  again  if  Reagan  nominee  Anthony  Kennedy  is  approved  as  a 
justice. 

Poggi  also  drew  the  connections  between  the  struggle  for  reproductive  freedom  and  for  sexual  freedom. 
She  particularly  warned  against  the  strategy  of  fighting  for  "privacy.”  "We  don’t  need  privacy  —  that  only 
works  if  you’re  rich  and  white  and  male  and  heterosexual.  We  need  publicity.  Abortion,  childcare,  pre-natal 
care,  sexual  freedom  and  the  social  conditions  that  don’t  allow  for  these  aren't  our  private,  individual  pro¬ 
blems.  They  aren’t  a  form  of  neurosis.  Reproductive  issues  have  everything  to  do  with  how  this  society 
runs.” 

She  concluded,  "If  we're  ever  going  to  get  beyond  legal  abortion  for  women  who  can  pay,  we  have  to 
fight  in  the  broadest  possible  coalition  for  the  deepest  change.  Not  because  we  deserve  rights,  but  because 
we  need  our  lives  back." 

The  evening’s  festivities  began  with  a  lively  solo  set  by  Washington  D.C. -based  singer  Toshi  Reagon,  and 
concluded  with  the  strong  reggae  vocal  and  instrumental  performance  of  Casselberry  and  DuPree.  The 
Boston  duo  was  backed  with  punch  by  Reagon  on  electric  bass  and  Annette  Argentina  Aguilar  on  percus¬ 
sion.  □  Jennie  McKnight 


Jacque  Dupree  and  J.  Casselberry 


Burroughs 

Continued  from  page  I 

tatives  of  the  company  inside  the  building. 
They  said  they  were  willing  to  risk  arrest  to 
do  so.  With  the  building  closed,  however, 
many  people  scaled  the  side  wall  with  a 
hastily  delivered  ladder  and  stood  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  unfurling  banners 
reading  “Fight  AIDS”  and  “Burroughs 
Unwellcome,”  and  chanting  “Act  up!  Fight 
back!  Fight  AIDS!” 

Burlingame  police  responded  by  bringing 
a  fire  truck  up  against  the  building  and  using 
the  truck’s  ladder  to  reach  and  arrest  those 
on  the  roof.  Four  of  the  19  men  and  women 
arrested  use  AZT.  All  were  released  on  their 
own  recognizance  by  mid-afternoon  Mon¬ 
day. 

A  “featured  speaker”  at  the  rallies  on 
both  days  was  an  enormous  paper  mache 
puppet,  identified  as  a  “vice  president  of 
marketing  and  research”  of  Burroughs 
Wellcome.  “He”  offered  various  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  company’s  behavior  (“we 
don’t  have  much  money  either,  you  know”) 
and  was  taunted  in  return  by  the  crowd.  By 
the  end  of  the  demonstration,  the  puppet’s 
ears  and  mouth  had  been  stuffed  with  photo 
copied  $500  bills,  and  it  sat  prominently  on 
the  sidewalk,  drawing  attention  from 
passersby  and  workers  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
media  photographers. 

Members  of  the  Ripe  Fruit,  Radical 


Faeries,  and  Fruit  and  Fibre  affinity  groups 
participated  in  the  event.  “The  quality  of 
this  action  was  very  gay,  although  all  the 
people  participating  were  not  necessarily 
gay,”  concluded  Denison.  “It  was  very 
heartfelt,  and  very  colorful  and  theatrical.  I 
see  these  actions  as  part  of  a  more  revitalized 
and  more  ‘out  there’  gay  movement,  one 
that  is  more  grassroots  and 
confrontational.” 

The  Burroughs  Wellcome  company  has 
been  the  target  in  recent  months  of  much 
publicity  and  considerable  scrutiny  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  because  of  the  high 
price  of  AZT.  In  New  York,  several  state 
legislators,  the  state  Attorney  General  and 
Consumer  Protection  Board,  and  the  City 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  have  all 
been  investigating  the  company  because  of 
the  drug’s  high  cost. 

“I  would  say  that  ‘under  investigation’  is 
an  incorrect  term,”  said  Burroughs 
Wellcome  spokesperson  Kathy  Bartlett, 
from  the  company’s  headquarters  in  North 
Carolina.  She  described  contacts  with  the 
various  agencies  as  “a  conversation  going 
on  now  —  the  telephone  calls  are  going  back 
and  forth.” 

Virginia  Apuzzo,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  Consumer  Protection 
Board,  underscored  the  importance  of  the 
attention  being  focused  on  AZT.  “We  feel 
that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  looking 
Continued  on  page  6 
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COMMUNITY  VOICES 


GCN  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor  ex¬ 
cept  personal  attacks.  Carbon  copies  of  let¬ 
ters  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  The  opinions  expressed  here 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  GCN  member¬ 
ship.  Letters  must  be  TYPED,  DOUBLE¬ 
SPACED  AND  NO  LONGER  THAN 
THREE  PAGES.  Send  to:  Community 
Voices,  GCN,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116. 


Coming  out  as  a  transsexual 

Dear  GCN: 

I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  now,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  thought  about  writing.  It  is  good  to 
have  a  paper  for  and  by  the  lesbian/gay 
community.  I  am  writing  this  letter  because 
of  one  large  flaw  in  the  paper,  which  amply 
reflects  the  attitude  of  our  community. 

I  am  a  coming  out  transsexual  (TS)  and  I 
find  it  difficult  to  get  support  from  my 
sisters  and  brothers  in  the  community. 
There  is  little  mention  of  transvestites  and 
transsexuals  in  your  paper,  even  though 
there  have  been  many  photos  of  guys  in  drag 
(as  if  our  lives  are  some  kind  of  in-house 
joke).  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the 
and  lesbian  community  stop  thinking  of  us 
as  a  side  show,  to  be  put  on  and  off  like  a 
fake  wig.  I  feel  that  many  of  the  invisible 
parts  of  the  community  hurt  the  same  way. 
This  treatment  is  like  a  slap  in  the  face,  but  it 
has  to  be  beaten  like  racism  and  bigotry  of 
all  kinds. 

In  earlier  editions  of  GCN  there  were 

“ There  is  little  mention  of 
transvestites  and  transsexuals 
in  your  paper,  even  though 
there  have  been  many  photos 
of  guys  in  drag,  as  if  our 
lives  are  some  kind  of  in- 
house  joke.  ” 

photos  of  sisters  and  brothers  in  various 
scenes  and  poses  (even  though  I  did  not  see 
any  Black,  Asian,  Native,  or  other  nonwhite 
peoples);  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  keep 
it  up.  I  would  love  to  contribute  some  to  the 
paper  myself.  I  have  not  seen  one  open 
transsexual  or  transvestite  in  the  paper. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  someone  do  an 
article  on  transsexuals  and  transvestites, 
showing  how  we  are  part  of  the  community. 
As  I  had  stated  before,  I  am  coming  out  TS, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  come  totally  out  of  the 
closet.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  there  are  no 
community  centers,  counselors,  or  support 
groups  to  go  to  for  help.  When  I  was  first 
coming  out  there  was  a  gay  community 
counseling  center.  I  went  there  for  help. 
They  sent  me  away.  They  said  they  could 
not  help  me  with  my  problem. 

There  are  a  lot  of  TV’s  and  TS’s  out  there. 
The  March  on  Washington  showed  that 
there  are  thousands  of  us.  The  lesbian  and 
gay  part  of  our  community  has  to  pay 
special  attention  to  this  problem  (just  like 
the  issue  of  racism).  Of  all  the  many 
speakers  at  the  March,  there  was  not  a  single 
transsexual  or  transvestite  on  the  platform. 
The  main  organizations  did  not  even  have  a 
spokesperson  who  was  TV  or  TS. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  encourages  others 
who  are  coming  out  of  the  closet,  are  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  or  are  out  to  write  to  this  paper 
or  other  progressive  papers.  It  is  difficult  be¬ 
ing  a  closet  queergirl.  It  is  even  more  when 
you  think  that  you  are  all  alone  with  no  sup¬ 
port  from  your  community. 

I  have  faith  in  my  sisters  and  brothers  of 
the  community  (I  wish  we  could  figure  out  a 
word  that  would  describe  our  community  as 
it  really  is  —  i.e.  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual, 
transsexual,  transvestite)  that  we  shall  get 
our  act  together  in  forming  a  really  loving 
queer  family  of  sisters  and  brothers. 

Sisterly  yours, 
Christina  Ann  Debosco 
Buffalo,  NY 


A  new  twist 

Dear  GCN: 

Here’s  a  new  twist  on  the  VISA  card  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Olympic  games.  A  local  bank 
just  sent  me  an  application  for  “my  new 
Olympic  VISA  card.”  I’m  returning  their 
postage-paid  business  envelope  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  newspaper  clipping  about  the 


Olympic  Committee’s  homophobia  and/or 
the  current  campaign  for  use  of  cards  in  a 
memorial  to  Tom  Waddell. 

_  David  Payne 

Lubbock,  Texas 


Clarifying  the  VISA  connection 

Dear  GCN: 

Your  recent  letters  column  included  some 
misleading  information  about  VISA  and  its 
support  of  the  anti-gay  U.S.  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Visa  and  MasterCard  are  two 
separate,  competing  corporations.  Their 
cards  are  issued  through  banks  and  other 
organizations  which  do  have  some  leeway  in 
determining  interest  rates,  etc. 

It  is  Visa  itself  which  has  pledged  that 
every  time  a  Visa  card  is  used  they’ll  make  a 
donation  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
That  donation  will  be  made  regardless  of 
whether  the  Visa  card  was  issued  by  a  bank, 
by  Working  Assets,  or  by  some  other 
organization. 

A  number  of  Visa  cardholders  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Working  Assets  to  complain  about 
this.  Working  Assets  has  been  extremely 
responsive  to  these  concerns.  They  made  a 
formal  request  to  Visa  that  Working  Assets 
not  be  included  in  Visa’s  Olympic  contribu¬ 
tion  program.  Visa  declined  this  request.  As 
a  result,  Working  Assets  is  now  offering  its 
members  the  option  of  getting  a  Working 
Assets  MasterCard  instead  of  a  Visa. 
Anyone  who  uses  a  Working  Assets  Visa 
card  is  still  triggering  a  contribution  to  a 
homophobic  organization.  By  switching  to 
their  MasterCard,  you  can  help  all  the  pro¬ 
gressive  organizations  that  Working  Assets 
supports,  while  at  the  same  time  you  will  be 
sending  a  message  to  Visa. 

Sincerely, 
Sasha  Alyson 
Boston,  MA 

Free  TV/TS  contact  service 

Dear  GCN: 

I  am  a  bisexual  female  who  developed  an 
organization  almost  8  years  ago  for 
transvestites,  transsexuals,  female  and  male 
admirers.  I  saw  a  large  ad  in  your  publica¬ 
tion  inviting  people  to  a  world  of  safe  talk 
about  crossdressing,  transsexualism,  and 
transgenderism.  I  have  no  problems  with 
these  talk  telephone  numbers  but  I  do  get 
annoyed  when  they  disrupt  the  functioning 
of  the  National  Transvestite-Transsexual 
Hotline  Number,  a  free  24-hour  service 
where  we  try  to  introduce  real  people  to 
other  real  people.  This  is  very  difficult  to  do 
when  so  many  people  treat  a  national 
organization  like  a  talkline.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  today’s  transvestite  is  so  apprehensive. 
This  is  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  North 
American  Transvestite-Transsexual  Contact 
Service  is  the  national  clearinghouse  for  in¬ 
dividuals  who  want  to  meet.  It  is  a  free  ser¬ 
vice.  Do  not  confuse  206-329-TVTS  with 
any  toll  phone  numbers.  Toll  phone 
numbers  are  for  talkers;  the  NATTCS  is  for 
individuals  who  want  to  make  contact  with 
others  and  want  to  discuss  their  situation. 
We  are  recognized  by  the  Kinsey  Institute 
and  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force. 

Sincerely, 
Ina  Helen  Rubin 
NATTCS  Screening  Coordinator 
_  600  E.  Pine  St. 

■  Seattle,  W A  98122 

How  my  typewriter  grew  legs 

Dear  GCN: 

“We  the  people”  —  that  familiar  opening 
line  of  our  U.S.  Constitution,  could  mean  a 
mouthful,  but  down  here  in  the  Texas 
Department  of  Corruptions  these  words  do 
not  speak  for  we  the  prisoners. 

I  am  but  one  of  38,000  plus  people  serving 
‘time’  in  Texas.  Being  a  writer  of  sorts,  as 
well  as  a  jailhouse  lawyer,  my  life  is  terrible 
now,  just  plain  and  simple,  TERRIBLE.  As 
I  write,  and  attempt  to  make  all  the  copies 
dark  enough  to  please  the  Judge,  Attorney 
General’s  office,  and  defendants,  my  ears 
cannot  resist  listening  to  the  mocking  click 
of  typewriters  singing  their  glorious  tunes 
nearby.  Then,  when  I  shuffle  through  the 
papers  and  read  all  the  different  ‘excuses’ 
I’ve  received  so  far  for  the  ‘mysterious’ 
disappearance  of  my  Royal  typewriter,  the 
agony  cuts  deep. 

Things  were  not  always  like  this.  Once 
upon  a  time  I  could  utilize  my  Royal 
machine  to  file  all  the  legal  papers,  and  fre¬ 
quently  I  wrote  the  gay  papers  to  add  my 
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SPEAKING  OUT 


Glory  holes  for  the 
politically  correct 


two  cents  worth  about  community  issues. 

Now  I’ve  been  relocated  to  an 
ultramodern  prison  and  I  wonder;  a  person 
reading  the  First  Amendment  quickly 
realizes  that  the  ‘people’  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press  and  the  right 
to  assemble  peaceably,  not  to  mention  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  At  times  these  seem  to 
be  “half-truths”. 

The  typewriter  is  to  a  writer  as  gold  is  to  a 
miner,  inseparable  and  essential  to  survival. 
If  any  of  you  know  how  I  feel,  left  with  only 
pen  in  hand,  and  my  life  being  one  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  might  prove  helpful  to  drop  a 
few  lines  to  Director  James  Lynaugh,  PO 
Box  99,  Huntsville,  TX  77340,  and  inquire 
how  my  Royal  typewriter  grew  legs  and 
walked  out  of  their  property  room. 

Chester  Vinton  Haas 
327322A  (12FE67) 
_  PO  Box  4500 

Tennessee  Colony,  TX  75861 

Fantasy  sadists  defuse  actual 
violence 

Dear  GCN: 

Your  “Community  Voices”  column  is  a 
public  service.  It  helps  people  get  things  off 
their  chests  and,  hopefully,  defuses  resent¬ 
ment  that  “my  voice  is  never  heard.”  And 
they’re  good  for  airing  controversies.  That’s 
why  I’m  writing. 

In  your  December  20-26,  1987  issue,  you 
ran  a  letter  from  Don  Schrader.  In  it  he 
berated  Katharsis  Magazine  for  its  violence 
fiction.  In  effect,  he  lumps  us  in  with  cigar- 
rette  makers,  toxic  chemical  manufacturers, 
Nazi  murderers  and  the  like.  I  thought  I 
should  respond. 

At  Katharsis  we  believe  that  the  suppres- 

Those  of  us  who  have  violent 
fantasies  partition  off  our 
violent  world.  We  do  not  let 
it  intrude  into  the  real  world. 

sion  of  violent  thoughts  is  what  causes 
violence.  You  have  never  heard  of  an  army 
of  Sadists.  Why?  Because  those  of  us  who 
have  violent  fantasies  partition  off  our 
violent  world.  We  elaborate  the  fantasy. 
Sometimes  we  “sexualize”  the  fantasy.  But 
we  do  not  let  it  intrude  into  the  real  world. 
From  my  own  personal  experience,  I  believe 
that  those  sociologists  who  say  Sadists  are 
the  gentlest  people  in  the  world  are  right. 
We  step  in  to  violent  situations  to  defuse 
them  at  great  personal  risk.  Why?  Because 
we  cannot  stand  for  the  real  world  to  imp¬ 
inge  upon  our  fantasy  world.  Just  like 
fanatic  Christians  cannot  stand  for  their  sex¬ 
ual  fantasy  world  to  impinge  upon  the  real 
world.  It  is  simply  verboten.  We  do 
everything  we  can  to  keep  the  two  worlds 
separate. 

Years  ago,  1  could  have  written  your 
writer’s  letter.  My  own  violent  thoughts 
disturbed  me  greatly.  1  had  to  visit 
psychiatrists  to  stay  in  college  and  then 
graduate  school.  But  I  resolved  my  pro¬ 
blems  myself.  And  I  realized  that  my  violent 
thoughts  are  only  natural.  No  living  creature 
can  have  evolved  without  violent  instincts. 
It  is  a  fact  of  nature.  Nature  is  very  violent. 
It  is  unnatural  for  us  to  believe  that  we  can 
have  no  violent  thoughts. 

But  it  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  want  to 
control  these  thoughts.  After  all,  we  have 
created  society  so  people  can  live  together. 
For  our  own  sakes  and  for  everyone  else’s, 
we  have  to  suppress  our  violent  'urges.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  way  that  locks  violence 
away  from  life,  as  we  try  to  do  at  Katharsis, 
by  making  violence  a  taboo  subject.  Or  we 
can  try  to  deny  our  violent  nature,  saying  it 
just  doesn’t  exist.  This  is  when  we  ask  for 
trouble.  This  is  when  we  let  our  violent 
selves  develop  without  our  control.  And  this 
is  when  we  risk  erupting  into  amok  —  the 
wild  killing  spree  that  is  the  disease  of  close¬ 
ly  crowded,  excessively  non-violent  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

Recently  a  number  of  sociologists  have 
studied  violence  and  its  causes.  For  the  most 
part,  they  found  that  violent  entertainments 
do  not  make  us  more  prone  to  violence, 
especially  reading  material.  What  makes  us 
more  prone  to  violence  is  physicalizing 
violence  —  that  is,  playing  violent  games. 
We  encourage  true  acts  of  violence  not  by 
watching  Rambo  or  reading  Katharsis,  but 
by  playing  war  games.  Those  war  games  that 
use  paint  balloons  are  especially  likely  to 
promote  violence  in  real  life.  Why?  Because 


we  act  out  what  we  think  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  practice  getting  out  of  skids  while  driv¬ 
ing  on  a  deserted  road  so  we  will  be  prepared 
if  we  have  to  do  it  for  real  some  day.  When 
we  play  games  that  have  us  using  a  gun  to 
solve  a  problem,  then  we  are  more  likely  to 
use  that  gun  when  we  are  confronted  with  a 
similar  real  life  situation. 

But  when  we  read  something  that  excites 
us  erotically,  we  are  not  practicing  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  real  life.  Rather,  when 
such  a  situation  presents  itself,  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  retreat,  trying  to  get  away 
from  a  situation  we  are  afraid  will  betray  us 
or  our  private  fantasies  “involuntarily.” 

I  could  go  on  for  pages,  explaining  why  I 
believe  the  writer  is  totally  off  base.  But  I 
don’t  condemn  him.  After  all,  Paul  the 
Apostle  said,  “When  I  was  a  child,  1  ate  and 
talked  like  a  child.  Now  I  am  grown  up  and 
do  grown  up  things.” 

We  are  all  where  we  are  emotionally  and 
developmentally.  I  just  hope  that  everyone 
can  work  out  his  personal  anxiety  about  his 
inborn  violent  emotions.  And  I  hope  that 
the  world  can  follow  the  lead  of  Katharsis 
and  begin  making  violence  a  taboo  area 
reserved  for  our  most  intimate  moments. 
Then,  we  will  have  a  world  in  which  war  and 
torture  and  murder  and  robbery  and  rape 
will  all  be  a  thing  of  an  unlamented  past. 
And  the  only  violence  anywhere  will  be  the 
play  acting  between  consenting  adults. 

John  Randall 
Katharsis  editor 
Daytona  Beach,  FL 

We  are  the  creators  of  beauty 

Dear  GCN: 

I  enjoyed  Frank  Owen’s  article  about  gay 
people  in  choirs,  especially  because  he  is  not 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth  that  it  is  gay  people 
who  are  often  singers  in  our  choirs.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  discover  and  assert  our  beauty  as 
lesbians  and  gay  men  by  saying  “yes,  we  are 
the  singers,  yes,  we  are  the  ballet  dancers, 
yes  we  are  often  the  ones  who  create  beauty 
in  our  society.  We  are  the  painters,  the  land¬ 
scapers,  the  set  designers,  the  writers,  the 
musicians.” 

The  straight  status-quo  has  given  us  wars, 
wife-beating,  child  molestation,  queer¬ 
killing,  and  destruction  of  our  planet.  We  as 
queers  should  not  be  on  the  defensive.  We, 
like  many  women,  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
caring,  the  sensitivity  to  save  our  planet.  We 
are  the  creators  of  beauty  and  the  world 
needs  beauty.  It  is  the  grim  (mostly  male) 
heterosexual  rulers  who  breed  nothing  but 
violence,  who  must  step  aside  if  the  planet  is 
to  survive. 

Lesbians  and  gays  need  to  write  to  GCN 
and  our  other  media,  and  start  talking  about 
who  we  are,  why  we  are  here  (Nature  loves 
us  enough  to  keep  producing  us  in  every 
generation),  and  what  special  things  we 
bring  to  civilization. 

For  example,  I  am  a  gardener.  It  is  a  job 
that  creates  beauty  and  serves  the  earth.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
gardeners  are  gay  men,  and  a  majority  of  the 
men  in  my  various  professional  societies  are 
gay.  It  is  obvious  that  my  gayness  is  a  special 
gift,  which  often  brings  with  it  the 
awareness,  sensitivity,  and  love  of  nature 
and  beauty.  Some  straight  people,  of 
course,  have  these  gifts  too,  thank  the 
God/dess,  but  too  few  are  in  touch  with  it, 
especially  the  males  in  their  culture  who 
seem  to  have  a  special  aversion  to 
gentleness. 

We  are  warriors  for  truth  and  beauty,  and 
we  will  not  be  stopped.  We  are  mediators 
between  the  real  and  unreal,  the  seen  and 
unseen.  Our  gifts  are  powerful.  Get  in  touch 
with  them,  and  use  them  to  heal  our  planet 
and  its  people. 

Sincerely, 
Ze’ev  Cohen 
Oakland,  CA 


By  Rex  Wockner 

Nobody  could  deny  that  fags  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  dykes  are  mainstreaming 
themselves  these  days.  This  is  bad  news  for 
separatists  but  happy  news  for  assimila- 
tionists.  If  you  believe  we  are  very  special 
people  with  something  important  to  teach 
the  rest  of  the  world,  this  would  be  a  good 
time  for  disappointment.  If  you  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  “we’re  just  like  ‘them’  ex¬ 
cept  for  who  we  sleep  with,”  your  day  is 
rapidly  arriving. 

As  this  drift  toward  the  center  cannon- 

“rather  than  neglecting  our 
collective  subcultural  past,  we 
could  use  it  to  teach  the 
world.  ” 

balls  on,  the  least  I  hope  for  is  that  con¬ 
certed  efforts  can  be  made  to  document  our 
days  as  a  group  of  despised  outcasts.  If  not, 
we’re  going  to  lose  something  crucial  that 
our  fringe  status  gifted  us  with:  a  healthy 
skepticism  of  tidy  status  quo  answers. 

Adult  video  arcades,  a  particularly  con¬ 
troversial  example  from  the  old  days,  will 
work  to  argue  that  rather  than  negating  our 
collective  subcultural  past,  we  could  use  it  to 
teach  the  world. 

Everybody  from  the  attorney  general  to 
fundamentalist  activists  (and  some 
feminists)  will  sleep  better  when  these  places 
are  finally  out  of  business.  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  simple  honesty  to  acknowledge  that  some 
video  arcades  have  had  as  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  the  spread  of 
viruses  and  the  exploitation  of  a  more 
closeted  segment  of  the  gay  community. 
However,  other  “dirty”  bookstores, 
especially  in  smaller  cities,  have  filled  a  dif¬ 
ferent  role  —  that  of  drop  in  gay  community 
center  and  permanent  jack-off  club. 

Jim  &  Yvonne’s  24-hour  Adult  Video  Ar¬ 
cade  in  my  small  city  is  owned  and  operated 
by  husband-and-wife  Jim  and  Yvonne 
Porter.  Jim  is  a  fifty-year-old  good-ol’-boy 
with  a  beer  gut,  while  Yvonne  is  a  petite 
brunette  who  crochets  behind  the  counter 
and  writes  children’s  stories  on  the  side. 
Without  fail,  one  is  greeted  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  welcome.  Such  amenities  contrast 
with  other  stores  where  anti-gay, 
erotophobic  clerks  can  barely  bring 
themselves  to  ask  for  a  mandatory  browsing 
fee. 

Jim  &  Yvonne’s,  like  many  other  adult 
bookstores,  includes  a  magazine  and  video 
area,  a  movie  theater  and  an  arcade.  Unlike 
most  bookstore  arcades,  however,  which 
feature  vicious  signs  prohibiting  sexual  con- 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  video 
booth  encounter  can  be 
naughty,  unsafe  and 
exploitive  or  respectful, 
friendly,  playful  and  warm.  ” 

tact,  Jim  &  Yvonne’s  has  video  booths  con¬ 
nected  by  full-sized  doors  that  can  be  locked 
and  unlocked  from  either  side.  Inside  each 
booth  is  a  fresh  roll  of  paper  towels  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  shelf  for  the  pam¬ 
phlets  of  the  local  AIDS  project.  Nearby  is  a 
bulletin  board  where  people  advertise  for 
partners  and  lovers. 

Even  with  these  pro-gay,  anti-AIDS  and 
pro-sex  elements,  many  people  still  feel  that 
Jim  &  Yvonne’s  is  just  dressed-up  sleaze, 
nicely  decorated  sin.  The  sleaze  is  there. 
Even  assuming  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
this  in  the  first  place,  sleaze  is  a  minor  intru¬ 
sion  in  exchange  for  a  24-hour  drop-in 
center,  something  a  little  town  of  100,000 
could  never  otherwise  support.  The  last  time 
I  stopped  by  I  discussed  campus  activism 
with  the  president  of  the  university  gay 
group,  AIDS  drugs  with  a  doctor  friend, 
and  airfares  with  my  travel  agent. 

Certainly  there  were  also  men  cruising  for 
anonymous  sex,  but  what  is  wrong  with  so¬ 
meone’s  sex  life  finding  expression  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  video  booth?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
video  booth  encounter  can  be  naughty,  un¬ 
safe  and  exploitive,  or  respectful,  friendly, 
playful  and  warm. 


Safety,  of  course,  is  essential  to  an  ethical 
defense  of  video  arcade  escapades,  and  my 
feeling  is  that  for  every  person  selfish 
enough  to  shoot  his  load  down  someone’s 
throat  and  every  idiot  dumb  enough  to 
swallow  it,  there  must  be  twenty  more 
couples  who  switch  on  the  videos,  and  share 
massage,  caresses,  warm  eye  contact  and 
safe  j.o.  Arid  since  they’re  in  the  video  ar¬ 
cade  to  begin  with,  they  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  their  counterparts  who  began  their 
cruising  in  bars  —  gay  or  straight. 

Armed  with  such  observations,  1  even¬ 
tually  realized  that  Jim  &  Yvonne’s  (like  any 
segment  of  any  culture)  is  no  more  or  less 
than  its  customers  and  participants  make  of 
it.  It  would  be  a  bad  place  if  guilt-ridden 
closet  cases  with  downcast  eyes  shamefully 
sucked  each  other  off  after  getting  quarters 
from  a  castigating  clerk  whose  gaze  they  had 
to  avoid  to  slip  into  a  booth  together.  It 
would  be  a  good  place,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
self-respecting  gay  and  bisexual  men  laugh¬ 
ed  and  chatted  and  occasionally  jacked  off 
together  in  an  environment  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  votes  are  in,  this  is 
the  role  Jim  &  Yvonne’s  plays  in  my  com¬ 
munity.  The  individuals  with  the  radical  vi¬ 
sion  to  see  Jim  &  Yvonne’s  for  what  it  is 
(and  keep  it  open)  particularly  deserve  our 
respect  now,  as  the  Right  Wing  ever  more 
militantly  shoves  its  fear  of  eroticism  and 
sex  down  our  throats. 

Rex  Wockner  is  an  Illinois-based  activist 
and  free-lance  writer  whose  work  appears 
regularly  in  Chicago  Outlines. 

"Speaking  Out”  is  part  of  our  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  a  true  forum  of  opinion  for 
the  community.  We  encourage  you  to  send 
your  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us,  and 
to  respond  to  ideas  expressed  in  this  space. 
The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership.  Submissions 
must  be  TYPED,  DOUBLE-SPACED,  AND 
NO  LONGER  THAN  FIVE  PAGES.  Send  to: 
Speaking  Out,  GCN,  62  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  MA  02116. 
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Can  Boston’s  GLCS  stay 
alive? 

Seventeen  year-old  health  and  community  services  center 
plagued  by  financial  woes 


Demonstrators  had  to  be  removed  by  police  using  a  fire  engine  ladder 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  An  alarming  press  release 
sent  out  by  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Counseling 
Service  (GLCS)  on  Jan.  22  announced  their 
plan  to  close  imminently.  Citing  chronic 
financial  difficulties,  the  agency  said  it 
would  cease  operations  to  avoid  incurring 
even  further  liability.  GLCS,  one  of  the 
oldest  lesbian  and  gay  organizations  in 
Boston,  has  provided  a  myriad  of  services 
for  over  seventeen  years  including  mental 
health  counseling,  alcohol  and  drug  treat¬ 
ment  programs,  an  alternative  test  site  pro¬ 
gram  for  HIV  antibody  screening  and  a  les- 
bian/gay  information  hotline. 

As  word  of  the  announcement  sped 
through  town  like  wildfire,  angry  and/or 
concerned  callers  flooded  GLCS  phone  lines 
to  demand  explanation.  The  Board  of 
Directors  convened  hastily  to  reconsider  the 
decision  and  issued  a  new  statement:  they 
said  they  would  re-evaluate  the  situation 
and  make  a  final  decision  on  Jan.  29.  As 
GCN  goes  to  press,  the  fate  of  GLCS  re¬ 
mains  hanging. 

“The  groundswell  of  outcry  about  our 
decision  to  close  was  amazing,”  said  Nancy 
Grantham.  “It  shows  me  that  the  communi¬ 
ty  thinks  we’re  a  valuable  service.  If  we’re 
able  to  resurrect  the  agency,  we  don’t  want 
to  return  to  the  status  quo.  We’ve  got  to  get 
more  financial  support  for  this  community 
organization.” 

Grantham  explained  that  GLCS  carries  a 
long-standing  debt  they  have  “chomped  at” 
without  making  much  progress.  The  agency, 
which  charges  clients  a  sliding-scale  fee  (and 
will  see  people  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay),  relies  on  additional  funding  from 
government  and  private  sources.  GLCS  has 
faced  financial  crises  in  the  past,  most 
recently  in  the  summer  of  1985  when  they 
threatened  to  close  if  monies  could  not  be 
raised  to  repay  the  (IRS).  An  emergency 
community  appeal  for  donations,  coupled 
with  a  temporary  reprieve  from  the  IRS, 
allowed  GLCS  to  scramble  back  to  its  feet. 

The  tenuous  financial  situation  has  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  and  it  generated  some  con¬ 
troversy  in  early  1986  when  GLCS  accepted 
a  substantial  contribution  from  the  United 
Liquors  Company,  local  distributor  of 
Coors  beer.  Grantham  declined  to  reveal  the 
specific  details  of  GLCS’s  current  debt,  but 
acknowledged  that  Board  members  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  individual  liabilities  to 
the  IRS.  They  wanted  to  close  quickly  to  cut 
losses. 

“Our  primary  concern  is  for  the  clients 
who  will  be  really  impacted  by  our 
decision,”  Grantham  said.  “We  serve  low 
and  moderate  income  people  and  people 
who  are  sick,  physically  challenged, 
alcoholic.  They’re  not  people  who  live  in  the 

Boston 
judge  tells 
harassers  to 
steer  clear 

By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON,  MA  —  A  civil  suit  against 
three  men  accused  of  threatening  and 
assaulting  gay  bar  patrons  marks  the  first 
time  the  state  civil  rights  act  has  been  invok¬ 
ed  in  a  case  involving  the  freedom  of 
association  of  lesbians  and  gay  men,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Attorney  General  James  Shannon’s 
office. 

At  the  request  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Judith  Beals,  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  A.  Mulligan  issued  a 
preliminary  injunction  on  Jan.  26.  The  rul¬ 
ing  restrains  the  three  defendants  from 
harassing  any  patron  of  any  public 
establishment  in  the  state  because  of  actual 
or  perceived  sexual  orientation.  The  defen¬ 
dants,  Alfred  A.  Guiod,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 


South  End  and  make  $40,000  a  year. 

“At  a  time  when  the  community  is  in 
crisis  around  AIDS  and  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  is  threatened  in  the  Commonwealth, 
you’ve  got  to  support  your  institutions.” 

Grantham  said  GLCS  is  appealing  to  in¬ 
dividuals  for  donations  and  seeking  bail-out 
money  from  the  state.  She  also  explained  the 
need  to  get  support  from  businesses  to 
bolster  non-income  producing  services  like 
the  lesbian/gay  hotline.  Not  counting 
hotline  callers,  GLCS  serves  about  300 
clients  a  week  and  offers  an  additional  50-60 
medical  consultations.  Grantham  stressed 
that  the  staff  and  Board  are  committed  to 
finding  other  agencies  to  care  for  clients 
should  GLCS  decide  to  close. 

Some  critics  of  GLCS’s  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  expressed  concern  that  the 
community  was  not  consulted.  Others  said 
they  worry  that  already  overburdened 
health  and  service  agencies  in  Boston  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  additional  load  of 
GLCS’s  clients.  Pat  Giulino,  mental  health 
coordinator  of  the  AIDS  Action  Committee 
(AAC),  explained  that  her  agency  works 
collaboratively  with  GLCS  and  will  face  dif¬ 
ficulties  if  they  cease  operations. 

“I  think  it’s  a  disaster  this  is  happening,” 
Giulino  said.  “The  counseling  service  is  a 
major  resource  —  I’ve  always  felt  confident 
referring  people  there.  We’re  facing  a  very 
difficult  time  and  I  hope  something  can  be 
done  to  reorganize,  or  form  another  agency 
with  the  wherewithall  to  survive  into  the 
90’s.” 

Giulino  cited  the  Fenway  Community 
Health  Center  as  the  other  key  organization 
affected  by  GLCS’s  possible  closure,  since 
the  Fenway  also  serves  lesbians  and  gay  men 
on  a  sliding  fee  basis.  Also  affected  are 
numerous  community  groups  that  rent 
GLCS  space  for  meetings,  including  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  12-step  recovery  programs  for  lesbians 
and  gay  men,  a  group  for  older  gay  men  call¬ 
ed  Prime  Timers  and  several  of  Boston’s 
political  organizations.  Members  of  the 
Boston  Center  for  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men, 
currently  working  to  develop  a  community 
center,  have  been  in  contact  with  GLCS  to 
discuss  possible  cooperative  ventures. 

Grantham  announced  her  decision  to 
resign  her  post  as  GLCS  executive  director 
about  two  months  ago.  She  said  she  still  in¬ 
tends  to  leave  as  planned  in  March,  though 
she  is  flexible  given  the  current  financial 
crisis.  According  to  Grantham,  her  decision 
to  leave  did  not  contribute  to  the  agency’s 
possible  closure. 

“Hopefully,”  Grantham  said,  “the 
longevity  of  GLCS  is  not  tied  to  its  leader¬ 
ship.  Certainly  a  leader  lends  flavor,  but  I 
hope  the  agency  can  stand  on  its  own.”D 


Foley  and  Richard  Gentile  were  charged 
with  assault  in  mid-January  for  an  alleged 
incident  last  November  at  the  Haymarket,  a 
predominantly  gay  bar  in  downtown 
Boston.  The  attorney  general’s  office  claim¬ 
ed  the  men  impersonated  police  officers, 
then  struck  and  threatened  patrons  and  a 
doorman. 

The  suit  charged  the  defendants  with 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  patrons  and  staff 
of  the  Haymarket.  All  three  denied  the 
charges.  One  defendant  told  the  Boston 
Globe  he  is  considering  a  countersuit  —  he 
claimed  the  group  was  pushed  and  shoved 
by  Haymarket  patrons. 

A  trial  date  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Meanwhile,  gay  rights  advocates  applauded 
the  severity  of  the  preliminary  injunction 
which  carries  criminal  penalties  if  violated. 
Not  only  are  the  three  men  restricted  from 
threatening  gay  men  and  lesbians,  they  are 
prohibited  from  coming  within  100  feet  of 
the  Haymarket  or  100  feet  of  the  homes  of 
the  men  allegedly  harassed  at  the  bar. 

Attorney  General  Shannon  praised 
Mulligan’s  ruling  for  “affirmatively  exten¬ 
ding  the  protections  of  the  state’s  civil  rights 
law  to  gay  men  and  lesbians  —  not  only  to 
be  free  from  abuse  and  harassment,  but  to 
freely  express  themselves  and  to  associate  in 
a  setting  of  their  choice. ”□ 


Burroughs 

Continued  from  page  3 

at  Burroughs  Wellcome,”  commented 
Apuzzo.  “If  Burroughs  Wellcome  gets  away 
with  stonewalling  about  their  costs,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  their  pricing  structure  is  proprietary 
information,  then  every  subsequent  phar¬ 
maceutical  company  will  be  able  to  say  the 
same  thing.  If  the  going  rate  for  medicine 
for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  gets  set  at  $700 
plus  change,  who  knows  what  the  next  cost 
will  be?” 

The  AIDS  Action  Pledge,  modeled  after 
the  Pledge  of  Resistance  (which  organizes 
around  Central  America  issues),  calls  on 
people  to  take  a  pledge  to  press  specific 
demands  about  the  AIDS  crisis  using  a 
variety  of  strategies,  including  acts  of  civil 
disobedience.  “It’s  not  just  Burroughs 
Wellcome,”  said  Hansen.  “Our  whole 
health  care  system  is  in  fact  killing  us.  It’s  set 
up  so  that  those  who  can  afford  to  live  live, 
and  those  who  can’t  afford  it,  die.” 

The  Pledge  can  be  reached  at  P.O.  Box 
146693,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114-6693.  □ 

Hate  Crimes 

Continued  from  page  3 

ween  rallies  and  marches  by  white 
supremacist  groups  and  incidents  of 
violence  against  minorities.  “This  type  of 
violence  is  at  a  high  level  in  North  Carolina. 
Klan  and  Natzi  groups  seem  to  be  striking 
frequently  at  gays,  Blacks,  Jews  and  im¬ 
migrants.  They  don’t  seem  to  distinguish 
between  minorities.”  Eva  Sears,  program 
associate  for  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Renewal  in  Atlanta,  said  that  gay  men  and 
lesbians  are  at  especially  high  risk  today. 
“Although  there  is  nothing  new  about 
violence  against  gay  people,  their  lack  of 
confidence  with  the  criminal  justice  system 
makes  them  very  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the 
age  of  AIDS,”  said  Sears. 

The  hate-crime  statistics  bill 

In  response  to  the  rise  in  hate  violence, 
NGLTF  successfully  lobbied  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  sexual  orientation  in  the  hate  crime 
statistics  bill,  which  recently  passed  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Perry  Jude,  an 
NGLTF  lobbyist,  said  she  expects  a  vote  on 
the  bill  in  February.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
(D-CA)  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate  this  week.  The  bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-MI),  re¬ 
quires  the  Justice  Department  to  keep 
statistics  on  violent  crimes  based  on  sexual 
orientation,  race,  religion  and  ethnicity.  By 
compiling  statistics,  NGLTF  hopes  to 
demonstrate  the  severity  of  the  problem  and 
pressure  law  enforcement  officials  to  make 
combatting  hate  violence  a  priority. 

Jude  said  she  is  optimistic  the  bill,  which 
has  94  co-sponsors  in  the  House,  will  pass. 
An  amendment  by  George  Gekas  (R-PA)  to 
remove  the  sexual  orientation  provision 
from  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  21-13  vote  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Patrick  Swindel 
(R-GA)  argued  the  clause  would  lead  Con¬ 
gress  down  “the  slippery  slope”  to  compil¬ 
ing  statistics  on  violence  against  people  who 
have  sex  with  children  and  animals. 
However,  according  to  Jude,  a  number  of 
Black,  Latino,  Asian  and  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  rallied  in  support  of  the  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  provision,  telling  legislators  “It’s  either 
the  whole  bill  or  no  bill  at  all.”  The  provi¬ 
sion  even  received  support  from  such  tradi¬ 
tionally  anti-lesbian  and  gay  groups  as  the 


National  Black  Police  Officers  Association, 
the  American  Baptist  Church,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  Anti¬ 
defamation  league.  Jude  predicted  only  a 
presidential  veto  would  stop  the  bill.  She 
said  the  Justice  Department  may  advise  the 
president  to  veto  the  bill,  but  in  that  case 
“we  will  use  their  own  study,  the  Abt 
report,  as  part  of  our  strategy.” 

Berrill  said  he  hopes  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  will  commission  a  comprehensive 
report  that  recommends  ways  to  combat 
hate  violence.  He  said  the  Abt  report,  while 
Continued  on  page  16 

Clause  28 

Continued  from  page  I 

tain,  and  activists  are  fearful  about  teachers 
and  counselors  not  being  allowed  to  help 
students  deal  with  their  gayness. 

While  Clause  28  specifically  excludes  fun¬ 
ding  cut-offs  for  “treating  or  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease,”  AIDS  phobia  has  com¬ 
bined  with  the  right-wing  tone  of  the  That¬ 
cher  administration  to  create  a  “general 
climate...  of  homophobia,”  according  to 
one  member  of  Crusaid,  a  London-based 
AIDS  group. 

The  wording  of  the  clause  is  so  vague  that 
the  bill  could  be  used  to  invalidate  employ¬ 
ment  and  housing  rights  for  gay  people,  ban 
library  books  by  gay  and  lesbian  authors, 
and  curtail  artistic  freedom  of  regional 
theaters. 

Attention  is  currently  focussed  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  will  vote  on  the  bill 
in  early  February.  The  Conservative  Party, 
which  rejected  the  need  for  such  a  law  last 
year  when  it  was  proposed,  is  tacitly  suppor¬ 
ting  its  most  reactionary  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  (MPs)  who  re-introduced  the  bill  in 
December  1987.  The  Labour  Party  is  split 
between  moderate  and  radical  factions. 
Moderates  claim  that  embracing  gay  rights 
has  cost  them  votes  in  recent  years,  and  they 
are  distancing  themselves  from  the  Stop 
Clause  28  efforts. 

Accordingly,  the  legislative  strategy  has 
been  to  focus  on  the  weakness  of  the  bill’s 
language  as  much  as  it  has  been  to  attack  the 
entire  concept  of  the  bill.  Nowhere,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  the  key  terms  “promoting 
homosexuality”  or  teaching  “the  accep¬ 
tability  of  homosexuality  as  a  pretended 
family  relationship”  defined.  British  law 
does  not  have  the  legal  concept  of  “con¬ 
stitutionally  vague”  legislation,  on  which 
U,S,  civil  libertarians  have  relied  to  attack 
repressive  laws. 

If  Clause  28  is  passed,  as  many  expect,  it 
would  go  into  effect  in  June  of  this  year. 

□filed  from  Boston 
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Scott  Brookie 


An  up  and  down 
journey  with 
Becky  Birtha 

The  lesbian  stories  in  Lovers'  Choice  depict  Black  women 
mooning  over  younger  white  women,  but  those  about 


independent  non-lesbian  Black 
Lovers’Choice 

Becky  Birtha 

Seal  Press,  Seattle,  1987 

$8  95  paper,  152pp. 

Reviewed  by  Angela  Bowen 

ecky  Birtha  can  give  you  a  good  read. 
A  group  of  us  sat  around  on 
Thanksgiving  afternoon  reading 
aloud  from  her  latest  book,  Lovers’  Choice. 
We  were  fortunate  to  have  picked  the  first 
and  last  stories  since  these  are  two  of  the 
best  and  serve  to  anchor  the  collection 
beautifully.  Several  days  later,  I  dug  into  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  it  became  an  up  and 
down  journey. 

Birtha’s  second  volume  of  short  stories 
begins  with  an  adolescent  and  ends  with  an 
old  woman  looking  back  on  her  years  with 
her  lover,  who  is  now  deceased.  In  between, 
we  generally  meet  women  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties,  although  the  stories  are  not 
rigidly  set  up  on  a  continuum.  These  are 
gentle  stories,  which  seem  to  fall  into  two 
categories:  those  about  lesbians  and  those 
about  single  Black  women  making  their  way 
in  the  world.  The  delightful  opening  tale  is 
about  young  Johnnieruth,  a  spirited 
teenager  very  aware  she  is  different  from 
everyone  she  knows: 

1  ain’t  met  nobody  yet  that  I’d  really 
rather  be  with  than  be  by  myself.  But  I  will 
someday.  When  I  find  that  special  place 
where  everybody  different,  I’m  gonna 
find  somebody  there  I  can  be  friends 
with. ...(p. 7) 

By  the  end  of  the  story,  she  makes  the 
discovery  that  women  like  her  exist.  We  get 
the  feeling  that  armed  with  this  new  infor¬ 
mation,  Johnnieruth  is  about  to  set  off  on  a 
delightful  journey  through  life. 

But  the  rest  of  the  lesbian  stories  all  seem 
to  be  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Where 
Johnnieruth  has  a  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
lesbians  in  the  remaining  stories  seem  to 
draw  back  slightly  from  life.  They  appear  as 
if  seen  through  a  scrim  hanging  across  the 
proscenium  of  a  stage  to  signify  another 
reality. 

Birtha  does  write  about  our  daily  lives: 
leave-takings,  separations  and  ex-lovers, 
but  there  are  few  new  beginnings  except  in 
“Both  Ways”  where  a  Black  woman  has  an 
almost  affair  with  a  carefree  young  white 
woman.  Several  stories  include  this  theme  of 
an  unfulfilled  relationship  between  a  Black 
protagonist  and  a  nebulous  young  white 
woman  who  has  nothing  in  particular  to  say 
and  nothing  special  to  offer.  I  couldn’t  get  a 
handle  on  what  draws  the  protagonists  to 
these  women,  except  that  in  each  story  the 
white  woman  finds  the  Black  protagonist  in¬ 
triguing. 

The  scenario  in  “Both  Ways”  and  in 
another  story,  “Ice  Castle,”  goes  like  this:  a 
young  white  woman  is  flirting,  taking  the  in¬ 
itiative;  a  tongue-tied  shy,  slightly  older 
Black  woman,  unsure  of  herself  in  confident 
white  woman’s  presence,  responds  to  the 
white  woman  and  is  jerked  around.  Even  in 
“Her  Ex-Lover,”  in  which  a  Black  woman 
has  broken  off  a  relationship  with  a  white 
lover,  the  Black  woman,  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  her  new  Black  lover,  is  still  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  will  of  the  ex-lover  who  refuses  to 
let  go. 

I  was  puzzled  by  the  Black  lesbians’  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  their  attempts  to  deal  with  the  white 
women  in  their  lives.  In  the  several  stories 
mentioned  above,  all  the  Black  protagonists 
are  nearly  immobilized  in  relation  to  the 
white  women.  More  strange  yet  was  how 
these  white  women  —  several  of  whom 
seemed  younger  and,  to  this  reader,  at  least, 
no  more  accomplished  than  the  Black 
women  —  could  exert  so  much  power,  could 
influence  these  Black  women  to  hold  them 
in  awe.  (The  white  women  appear  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  the  relationships,  but  an 
air  of  passivity  hangs  about  their  lives.) 
What  is  Birtha  telling  us? 

I  found  the  underlying  passivity  in  most 
of  the  lesbian  women  in  the  book  not  only 


women  ring  true 


annoying,  but  somewhat  sad.  This  is  most 
painfully  apparent  in  “Past  Halfway,”  in 
which  a  young  woman,  whose  lover  has 
decided  to  end  their  affair,  is  driving  out 
west  to  begin  a  new  life.  She  stops  in  a  town 
where  a  lonely  young  lesbian,  desperately 
seeking  acknowledgement,  has  put  up  an 
obviously  lesbian  symbol  with  a  message 
beside  it  in  the  women’s  room.  Although  the 
protagonist  finally  figures  out  who  left  the 
message,  and  although  she  is  looking  right 
at  the  woman,  she  will  not  act  to  let  the 
woman  know  that  here  is  someone  she  can 
make  contact  with,  even  for  a  brief  moment. 
Maybe  I  missed  something  that  would  have 
helped  me  understand  why  she  couldn’t  act, 
but  I  was  puzzled  and  furious  with  that 
woman. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  relate  to  some  of 
the  stories  because  there  is  not  much 
character  development  to  hook  onto.  At 
times  I  felt  I'd  entered  a  private  journal 
where  the  characteristics  of  the  women  are 
known  to  the  writer,  so  no  development  is 
necessary  —  let’s  just  get  on  with  the  story. 
After  awhile,  I  gave  up  expecting  to  get  to 
know  the  women  in  any  real  way.  These  are 
everyday  people  with  the  gentle  little  pro¬ 
blems  we  all  have,  nothing  cataclysmic. 
Even  so,  I  wanted  to  be  shaken  up  just  a  bit 
more  and  made  to  really  feel  that  I  know 
them  and  care  about  what  happens  to  them. 

Some  of  these  stories  don’t  have  a  beginn¬ 
ing,  middle  and  end,  but  they  do  have  a 
shape,  and  it’s  clear  what  the  feeling  is. 
Others  simply  spin  off  into  vagueness,  leav¬ 
ing  us  with  the  notion  that  we  are  reading 
journal  entries  not  yet  “cooked.”  Some 
seem  to  be  only  experiments,  and,  like  many 
experiments,  they  don’t  always  work.  For 
instance,  in  “pencil  sketches  for  a  story:  The 
Grey  Whelk  Shell,”  the  narrator  speaks 
directly  to  the  reader,  inviting  us  to  go  along 
on  a  trip  she’s  taking  back  to  a  vacation 
town  that  appear  to  be  Provincetown,  Mass. 
The  women’s  bar  she  describes  sounds  like 
The  Pied  Piper  in  P-town,  and  the  two  main 
characters  are  called  Piper  and  Gabriel  (the 
latter  is  the  name  of  a  women’s  guest  house 
in  P-town.)  The  mood  is  the  subjunctive: 
“If  this  one  did  such  and  such  a  thing,  then 
another  such  and  such  thing  might 
happen.”  Birtha  has  clearly  not  made  up  her 
mind  where  to  stand  within  all  this  specula¬ 
tion,  nor  which  point  of  view  to  adopt,  ob¬ 
viously  the  reason  she  has  left  this  in  the 
form  of  “sketches.” 

But  the  work  was  published  in  this  same 
form  in  1982  in  Common  Lives,  Lesbian 
Lives,  and  if  she  hasn’t  made  up  her  mind 
about  it  yet,  maybe  it  needs  to  be  assigned  to 
a  work-in-progress  notebook.  I  find  it 
disconcerting  to  watch  an  author’s  wheels 
turning  in  a  finished  book.  The  narrator’s 
voice  addresses  us  first,  then  retreats,  only 
to  return  with  occasional  intrusions  and 
posing  of  questions.  She  tells  us  that  she 
herself  is  the  protagonist,  Gabriel,  a  colorful 
Continued  on  page  12 
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4  4  I  t  is  the  business  of  fiction  to  em- 
I  body  mystery  through  manners, 

I  and  mystery  is  a  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  modern  mind,”  wrote  Flannery 
O’Connor. 

James  Purdy’s  fiction,  for  30  years  now, 
has  embodied  O’Connor’s  maxim.  Like  the 
best  of  art,  it  often  defies  explanation,  a  fact 
with  which  many  critics  and  readers  are  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  the  most  likely  reason  for 
Purdy’s  lack  of  recognition.  Purdy  is  label¬ 
ed  a  “Southern  Gothic”  writer  by  those 
who  don’t  fully  understand  or  appreciate  his 
work,  a  reductive  labeling  also  used  against 
O’Connor.  And  yet,  such  critics  as  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Gore 
Vidal  and  Susan  Sontag  have  recognized 
Purdy’s  authentic  genius,  as  well  as  his 
original,  seering  vision. 

The  stories  collected  here  range  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  and  have  been  published 
in  a  wide  diversity  of  places,  from  Esquire  to 
Christopher  Street4,  for  Purdy  —  in  that  he  is 
able  to  straddle  both  worlds  successfully  — 
is  that  rare  thing  in  a  gay  writer,  male  or 
female.  Many  of  the  stories  concern  the  em¬ 
powered,  whether  by  wealth,  class,  beauty, 
possession  or  deed,  the  powerless,  and  the 
remarkable  but  inevitable  interchangeability 
of  those  characteristics  —  a  fact  Purdy 
clearly  gets  off  on.  His  is  an  anarchistic  art. 

The  first  three  stories  are  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Black  servant,  or  subser¬ 
vient.  In  “Scrap  of  Paper,”  an  old,  wealthy 
dowager  falsely  accuses  her  servant  of  20 
years  of  wrongdoing  (fading  her  Persian 
carpet)  and  sends  her  away.  When  the  ser¬ 
vant  returns,  seeking  vindication,  the  two 
haggle,  reminisce  fondly,  and  the  servant 
finally  convinces  the  mistress  to  sign  a  scrap 
of  paper  saying  she  has  falsely  accused  the 
servant  of  wrongdoing.  As  soon  as  the  old 
woman  does,  the  servant  tears  it  up.  In 
“Summer  Tidings,”  a  Jamaican  gardener 
(’’Bronze  as  an  idol,”)  enjoys  not  only  wat¬ 
ching  a  party  of  children  on  his  master’s 
estate  (from  which  he  is,  of  course,  denied 
entry),  but  also  a  special  relationship  with 
his  master’s  son  (unbeknownst  to  the 
master). 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  and  complex 
story  in  the  collection  is  “Mr.  Evening,”  in 
which  two  elderly  sisters  of  great  wealth  and 
valuable  heirlooms  pass  their  days  in  almost 
utter  boredom.  Curious,  though,  about 
their  neighbor,  Mr.  Evening,  the  sisters 
notice  an  ad  he  has  placed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  regarding  his  search  for  a  1910 
china  cup  they  just  happen  to  own.  With  no 
intent  whatsoever  of  selling  Mr.  Evening  the 
coveted  cup,  the  sisters  invite  him  over  so 
they  might  look  at  him  (for  his  physical 
beauty  is  great),  and  so  he  may  look  upon 
their  heirlooms.  The  sisters  then  in¬ 
capacitate  and  kidnap  Mr.  Evening,  and 
build  a  room  onto  their  house  for  him  which 
includes  —  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  —  a 
bed  that  fits  his  6’6”  frame:  “Here  at  Mrs. 
Owens,  where  his  living  was  all  unchosen  by 
him,  he  now  saw  the  bed  perfectly  suited  for 
his  frame.” 

After  a  long  speech  in  which  she  reveals 
that  life  holds  little  meaning  for  her,  Mrs. 
Owens  states  that  the  one  thing  that  does 
still  have  meaning  is  the  human  face. 

I  need  the  human  face,  let’s  say.  I  can’t 
stare  at  my  servants  (I  can’t  look  at  what 
I’ve  acquired,  I’ve  memorized  it  too  well). 

No,  I’m  talking  about  the  unregrettable 
human  face.  Somebody  has  that  of  course, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  what  he 
wants  badly. ...Our  whole  life  together, 
certainly,  was  to  have  been  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  effects. 

She  continues,  saying  that  all  she  wants  is 
to  look  at  him  and  to  be  able  to  read  him  a 
list  of  all  her  precious  heirlooms,  while  he 
gets  the  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  by  all 
she  has  acquired,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  someday  be  his.  The  story  ends 
with  Mrs.  Owens  putting  her  hand  under  the 
ill  Mr.  Evening’s  pajamas,  and  saying,  “I’m 
certain  that  you  are  handsome  to  the  eye  all 
over.”  And  in  the  next  minute,  “without 
understanding  how  it  had  occurred,  there  he 
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was  as  naked  as  he  had  come  into  the 
world...” 

Almost  as  if  in  answer  to  those  who  label 
and  thus  reduce  him,  Purdy’s  stories  differ 
considerably  in  style  and  tone.  “Sleep 
Tight”  is  an  O’Henryesque  tale  about  a 
young  boy  who  believes  the  thief  who  has 
just  climbed  in  through  his  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  is,  in  fact,  the  Sandman  his  sister  had 
just  been  telling  him  about. 

In  “Short  Papa,”  the  most  conventional 
of  the  stories,  an  adolescent  boy  is  visited  by 
his  estranged  father,  (so  named  because  of 
his  many  short  prison  sentences)  who  gives 
him  an  ancestral,  gold  pocket  watch,  and 
tells  him  not  to  lose  it.  The  boy  carries  the 
watch  with  him  always,  treasures  it  and 
polishes  it,  and  keeps  it  a  secret  from  his 
mother.  But  when  he  does  finally  lose  the 
watch,  he  goes  to  a  fortune  teller,  who  tells 
him  that  he  has  had  two  losses  but  only 
knows  about  one,  that  the  hand  that  gave 
him  the  watch  has  been  cold  for  awhile,  but 
that  the  watch  is  not  lost.  Upon  finding  it, 
the  boy  feels  as  if  he  has  killed  his  father;  his 
mother  tells  him  Short  Papa  died  several 
months  earlier.  “Short  Papa”  is  a  very  mov¬ 
ing  story  that  says  worlds  about  the  child- 
parent  relationship,  and  about  regret. 

Many  of  the  stories  in  The  Candles  of 
Your  Eyes  have  gay  content,  including  the 
title  story,  and  “Some  of  These  Days,”  both 
of  which  were  anthologized  in  the 
Christopher  Street  collection  First 
Love/Last  Love.  But  oddly  enough, 
Purdy’s  attempt  at  a  straightforward,  con¬ 
temporary,  gay  story  is  the  book’s  only  real 
failure.  In  “Dawn,”  Tim  has  moved  to  New 
York  from  North  Carolina,  where  he 
models,  acts  and  lives  with  Freddy.  Tim’s 
father,  enraged  at  an  ad  he  (and  everyone 
else  back  home)  has  seen  in  which  Tim 
models  underwear,  comes  to  New  York  to 
take  Tim  back  home  with  him.  And  does, 
but  the  story  goes  nowhere. 

Another  gay  story,  “Rapture,”  is  more 
successful.  In  this  tale,  Kent,  in  his  early 
thirties,  takes  a  furlough  from  the  army  to 
spend  time  with  his  terminally  ill  half-sister 
(Mrs.  Muir),  and  her  son  Brice.  Brice  is  16, 
has  long,  golden  hair,  and  as  his  mother  tells 
her  half-brother,  worships  Kent.  Brice,  in 
fact,  collects  photos  of  his  Uncle  Kent  and 
keeps  them  on  his  dresser.  “Especially,”  the 
mother  says  to  Kent,  “the  photo  of  you 
coming  out  from  swimming  in  the  ocean 
somewhere.  That  seems  to  be  his  favorite  of 
you.” 

Brice’s  mother,  in  her  last  days,  has  taken 
to  removing  the  few  stray  blond  hairs  she 
finds  in  her  son’s  comb  in  the  bathroom  and 
keeping  them  in  a  small  box  in  her  bedroom. 
But  shortly  after  Ken’s  arrival  she  continual¬ 
ly  finds  the  comb  free  of  hairs,  and  upon  in¬ 
vestigation,  finds  that  Kent  has  been  remov¬ 
ing  them  and  putting  them  into  a  small 
mother-of-pearl  box  (that  has  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  John  the  Baptist  on  its  underlid). 

Continued  on  page  10 
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bout  five  years  ago,  I  participated  in 
a  panel  on  “alternative  parenting” 
that  also  included  a  welfare  mother 
and  a  man  who  was  helping  to  raise  two  girls 
who  were  not  related  to  him  or  to  each 
other.  It  was  a  fundraising  event  for  Choos¬ 
ing  Children ,  a  film  about  lesbians  having 
babies.  Before  that  time,  I  often  felt  like  a 
closeted  novelty  in  the  lesbian  community: 
not  only  did  I  have  children,  I  had  boys.  But 
suddenly  my  status  as  both  mother  and  les¬ 
bian  was  becoming  a  cause  celebre,  rather 
than  a  curiosity.  The  room  was  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  with  perhaps  200  people  in  the  au¬ 
dience.  In  the  course  of  my  talk,  I  asked  how 
many  there  were  considering  motherhood.  I 
remember  my  almost  total  disbelief  as  near¬ 
ly  every  hand  went  up. 

Today,  mamy  of  those  women  are 
mothers.  Many  more  have  been  absorbed  in 
complicated  temperature-taking  and 
mucus-measuring  rituals,  fertility  workups, 
and  sperm  brokering.  I  myself  have 
followed  friends’  Third  World  adoptions, 
miscarriages,  and  births.  I  have  watched  a 
roommate  scour  Provincetown,  Truro, 
Wellfleet,  and  Orleans  on  a  busy  summer 
weekend  for  an  “ovulation  predictor  kit.”  I 
have  been  the  proud  go-between  for  3  cc  of 
semen.  Thus,  on  a  purely  personal  basis. 
I’ve  witnessed  the  transformation  of  our 
community  in  the  ’80s. 

The  other  task  of  the  ’80s  has  been  to  de¬ 
fend  the  gay  community  against  the  dual 
assault  from  the  pro-family  Right  and 
AIDS.  We  have  been  fighting  to  maintain 
the  gains  of  the  gay  liberation  movement.  I 
wonder  if  choosing  parenting  represents  a 
step  forward  or  a  step  backward  for  us.  And 
I  conclude,  conveniently,  that  it’s  both. 

Up  until  recently,  the  discussion  in  the  les¬ 
bian  community  about  ‘  ‘choosing  children” 
was  heavily  overshadowed  by  the  logistical 
challenge  it  presented.  Looking  for  good 
sperm  and  pondering  custody  contracts  was 
about  ail  we  were  up  to.  The  astounding 
conclusion  that  “yes,  we  can!”  had  yet  to  be 
followed  by  the  question,  “why  should 
we?”  Politics  of  the  Heart,  A  Lesbian 
Parenting  Anthology  is  a  wonderful  step 
forward  in  asking  the  questions,  and  sharing 
the  problems  that  really  do  arise  once  we 
step  into  the  morass  of  motherhood. 

It  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  have  a  book 
that  tries  so  valiantly  (and  often  succeeds  so 
well)  at  covering  all  the  issues  that  face  les¬ 
bian  mothers,  their  partners,  and  their 
children.  Politics  of  the  Heart  includes  60 
stories,  poems,  journal  entries,  personal 
testimonies,  and  essays.  Most  are  short,  two  to 
six  pages,  and  they  offer  a  wide  diversity  of 
experience.  There  are  the  voices  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  children,  through  court 
action,  the  child’s  homophobia,  or  govern¬ 
mental  policy.  This  last  is  a  painful  tale  by 
Beth  Brant  about  the  “civilizing”  of  Native 
American  children  by  forced  relocation  into 
white-run  boarding  schools  in  1890.  There 
are  stories  of  lesbians  and  children  of  color, 
dealing  with  racism  as  well  as  homophobia. 
The  accounts  and  enthusiasm  of  alternative 
insemination  and  turkey-baster  babies  are 
well-balanced  by  the  experience  of  years  of 
child-raising.  Reading  this  book,  1  no  longer 
felt  unrecognized,  invisible,  or  unique  as  a 
totally  demoralized  mother  of  teenagers. 

With  60  entries,  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  the 
ones  that  1  don’t  want  you  to  miss.  There’s 
something  here  for  everyone.  But  1  did 
notice  that  1  preferred  the  hard-edged 
pieces,  those  that  describe  nitty-gritty  strug¬ 
gle  and  conflict,  to  those  that  offer  womb- 
moonspeak  and  abstractions.  My  favorite 
piece  is  “And  Baby  Makes  Two”  by 
Marilyn  Murphy,  a  mother  of  four  and 
grandmother  of  six.  She  addresses  the 
danger  in  abstractions  directly  when  she 


writes: 

When  a  woman  tells  me  she  wants  to  have 
a  baby  because  she  ‘loves  children,’  I  feel 
pity  for  the  baby  she  may  have.  Her  state¬ 
ment  reveals  her  belief  in  the  stereotypes 
of  young  human  beings  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  individual  young 
persons.  .  .  .  Loving  children  in  the 
abstract,  as  an  identifiable  group,  is  not 
unlike  loving  Jews  or  Asians  or  gay  men 
for  their  positive  stereotypes.  .  .  .  What  if 
the  baby  develops  a  personality  that 
doesn’t  appeal  to  us?.  .  .  Just  as  our 
mothers  were  ‘stuck’  with  us,  so  we  are 
‘stuck’  with  our  children. 

This  helped  me  to  realize  that  to  abstract 
one’s  children  or  one’s  experience  is  a  way 
of  distancing  oneself  from  the  pain.  I  was 
reading  this  story  while  sitting  across  from 
my  often-surly  17-year-old  son,  and  I 
noticed  he  was  fast  asleep.  I  was  overcome 
with  tenderness  towards  him,  this  sleeping 
child  whom  I  have  seen  through  so  much 
shit  and  grief.  And  I  was  struck  by  my  own 
ability  to  abstract:  seeing  him  so  vulnerable, 

I  felt  none  of  the  anger  and  frustration  so 
often  there.  Murphy  writes  honestly  and 
clearly  about  the  experience  of  motherhood: 
“the  belief  that  mothers  love  their  children 
unconditionally,  unselfishly,  undyingly,  is  a 
myth.” 

There  are  writings  by  co-parents,  those 
who  planned  on  parenting  and  those  who 
didn’t.  Audre  Lorde  has  a  powrful  piece  on 
raising  a  Black  male  child,  which  takes  on  as 
one  of  its  issues  separatism  and  male 
children:  “I  am  thankful  that  one  of  my 
children  is  male,  since  it  keeps  me  honest. 
Every  line  I  write  shrieks  there  are  no  easy 
solutions.”  Lorde  also  writes,  hopefully,  “I 
wish  to  raise  a  Black  man  who  will  not  be 
destroyed  by,  nor  settle  for  those  corrup¬ 
tions  called  power  by  the  white  fathers  who 
mean  his  destruction  as  surely  as  they  mean 
mine.” 

There  are  a  few  articles  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  in  Politics  of  the  Heart ;  I  was 
disappointed  that  there  was  no  discussion  of 
the  difficult  issues  of  racism  and  class 
privilege  surrounding  the  adoption,  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  of  Third  World  children  by 
white,  middle-to-upper-class  lesbians. 

Another  burning  issue  is  sex:  everybody 
who’s  ever  had  a  child  can  testify  it  is  a  very 
desexualizing  experience.  Keeping  a  rela¬ 
tionship  hot  and  passionate  has  enough  pit- 
falls  in  our  culture  without  adding  kids  to  it. 
It  is  very  hard  to  claim  the  freedom,  time, 
and  space  to  enjoy  sex  if  you  have  children. 
Mothers  aren’t  supposed  to  be  sexual. 
“Sarah,”  a  mother  by  insemination  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Kate  Hill,  raises  this:  “I  do  think 
the  mother  in  me  is  a  stronger  identification 
than  the  lesbian.”  Telling  as  this  is,  it  is  only 
the  jump-off  point  for  an  analysis  of  why  we 
as  lesbian  mothers  are  so  quick  to  deny  or 
obscure  our  sexual  selves. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  disturbing  that  I 
found  only  one  mention  of  AIDS  in  this 
book,  in  an  essay  by  Audre  Lorde.  It  makes 
me  wonder  about  the  tendency  of  the  les¬ 
bian  community  to  insulate  itself  from  the 
issues  of  the  larger  gay  community.  Are  we 
in  danger  of  forgetting  other  politics  while 
we  devote  such  rapt  attention  to  politics  of 
the  heart?  Or  is  it  our  intent  to  forget?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  politics  of  parenting  are 
well-explored,  from  every  vantage  point. 

Politics  of  the  Heart  looks  into  the 
political  landscape  we  find  ourselves  in.  Jan 
Clausen  addresses  this  in  her  piece,  “To 
Live  Outside  the  Law  You  Must  be 
Honest”: 

.  .  .are  we  somehow  trying  to  compensate 
for  the  failure  of  the  women’s  movement 
to  change  the  world  in  all  the  ways  we  so 
desperately  need  it  to  change?  Feminism, 
the  gay  movement,  Third  World  com¬ 
munities,  poor  and  working-class  people, 
all  have  sustained  enormous  setbacks  in 
the  1980s.  ...  If  there  were  more  hands 
cradling  rocks  [borrowing  a  title  from  Rita 
Mae  Brown]  would  there  be  fewer  hands 
rocking  cradles? 

Another  essay  entitled  “The  Personal  Is 
Political  Revisited,”  by  Nancy  D.  Polikoff, 
also  expands  on  our  need,  as  a  community. 
Continued  on  page  1 1 
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Female  husbands  and 
water  sports 


Duberman  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
gay  sexuality 


About  Time:  Exploring  the 
Gay  Past 

Martin  Bauml  Duberman 

Gay  Presses  of  New  York,  NY,  1986 

$  10.95  paper,  377pp. 

Reviewed  by  Robin  Lippincott 

n  this  aptly  titled  book,  history  pro¬ 
fessor,  critic,  and  playwright  Martin 
Duberman  has  compiled  an  important 
document,  one  that  is  relevant,  he  writes, 
“to  the  history  of  sexuality  in  general,  and 
gay  sexuality  in  particular.”  Since  the 
history  of  sexuality  is  a  relatively  new  and 
controversial  area  for  scholars,  any  study  is 
likely  to  unearth  something  worthwhile  and 
new.  Spurred  on  here  by  Foucault,  and 
more  particularly  by  such  ambitious 
scholars  as  John  Boswell  (Christianity, 
Social  Tolerance  and  Homosexuality), 
Lillian  Faderman  ( Surpassing  the  Love  of 
Men),  and  Jonathan  Katz  (Gay  American 
History),  Duberman  views  his  subject  from 
several  perspectives,  thus  offering  a  com¬ 
pelling,  multi-faceted  anthology. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  resembles  Gay 
American  History  in  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
archival  material  pertaining  to  gay  sexuality. 
Duberman  began  the  work  in  1981  as  a 
bimonthly  New  York  Native  column  entitl¬ 
ed  “About  Time,”  and  continued  writing  it 
—  not  without  difficulty  —  for  the  next  two 
years.  He  relates  the  exhaustive  footwork 
needed  for  extracting  (at  times  like  pulling 
teeth)  these  histories  from  the  archives. 

Arranged  chronologically,  the  works  date 
from  1826  up  through  1965  and  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  a  “Female  Husband,”  the 
water  sports  of  the  Zuni  Indians  and  sex  in 
FDR’s  all-male  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  As  is  true  of  Katz’  book,  the 
histories,  though  of  import  and  interest,  are 
often  difficult  to  get  through.  In  fact, 
Duberman’s  editorial  comments  are 
perhaps  the  most  engrossing  aspect  of  this 
section.  In  an  article  published  in  1948  on 
boy  prostitution,  for  example,  Duberman 
writes  that  the  subject  matter  was  (and  still 
is)  a  decoy,  sensationalized  because  it  is 
possibly  the  best  issue  by  which  to  corral  the 
public’s  homophobia,  while  at  the  same 
time  dividing  the  gay  community  and  diver¬ 
ting  its  attention  from  more  important  mat¬ 
ters. 

Part  II  of  the  book  consists  of  post- 
Stonewall,  gay  liberated  essays  published 
mostly  in  mainstream  sources  —  the  New 
York  Times  and  The  New  Republic.  Realiz¬ 
ing  his  unusually  fortunate  position,  Duber¬ 
man  writes:  “An  openly  gay  writer  with 
traditional  credentials,  my  position  was 
perhaps  unique  —  an  outsider’s  perspective 
with  an  insider’s  access  to  power.” 

The  essays  range  from  such  subjects  as 


Martin  Duberman 


racism  in  the  gay  male  world  (an  address 
delivered  to  the  group  Black  and  White  Men 
Together)  to  pieces  on  Anita  Bryant,  the 
Matlovich  trial  and  the  Kinsey  report  on 
homosexuality.  In  an  aside,  Duberman 
relays  that  Kinsey  is  reported  to  have  said 
“the  only  kind  of  abnormal  sex  acts  are 
those  impossible  to  perform.” 

By  far  the  most  fascinating  of  these  essays 
is  that  on  bisexuality.  Quoting  many  experts 
who  assert  that  most  of  us  have  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  bisexuality  within  us,  Duberman 
acknowledges  his  belief  in  and  admiration 
for  this  controversial  theory,  going  so  far  as 
to  admit  bisexuality  as  a  personal  ambition. 
He  writes  that  we  in  the  West  have  long  been 
taught  to  think  in  “either/or”  terms,  and 
thus  bisexuals  are  criticized  both  by 
heterosexuals  —  who  are  perhaps  less 
threatened  by  exclusive  homosexuals  —  and 
by  some  gays  who  view  bisexuality  as 
suspect,  a  failure  of  nerve.  Duberman 
comes  down  particularly  hard  on  the  latter, 
rightly  seeing  a  lack  of  acceptance  of  bisex¬ 
uality  as  wrongminded  and  as  confining  as 
heterosexual  homophobia.  In  most  of  this 
section  one  is  proud  to  have  Duberman 
speaking  for  the  gay  movement,  but  at  times 
his  excesses  and  sarcasm  threaten  to  under¬ 
mine  his  seriousness. 

About  Time  concludes  with  yet  another 
perspective,  one  that  brings  together  the 
political  and  the  personal:  excerpts  from 
Duberman’s  diaries  of  the  mid-to-late  ’50s 
when  he  was  struggling  to  come  out  in  a 
homophobic  society.  This  inclusion  zooms 
parts  1  and  II  into  sharp  focus,  and  the 
effect  is  a  beautiful  balance  that  ties  the 
book  up  like  a  well-wrapped  gift.  About 
Time,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  valuable  and 
timely  contribution  to  the  history  of  sexuali¬ 
ty.  □ 


Confessions  of  a  mask 


The  Cocteau  diaries,  vol.  I 

Past  Tense:  The  Cocteau 
Diaries,  Volume  One 

by  Jean  Cocteau 

edited  by  Pierre  Chanel 

translated  by  Richard  Howard 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1987,  376  pp. 

$ 19.95  hardcover 


Reviewed  by  Duncan  Mitchell 

t  doesn’t  look  as  though  Jean  Cocteau’s 
journals  are  going  to  yield  many  sur¬ 
prises.  The  first  volume  of  six,  which  will 
cover  the  last  12  years  of  his  life,  begins  in 
July  1951,  when  his  major  achievements  lay 
behind  him.  Though  he  kept  busy  —  with 
paintings,  short  films,  travel,  and  one  play, 
Bacchus  —  he  had  settled  into  routine.  Most 
of  his  career  he  had  spent  obeying 
Diaghilev’s  command  “ Etonne-moi ”  — 
Astound  me  —  but  by  the  1 950s  he  could  on¬ 
ly  have  astonished  the  somnolent,  except 
that  he  had  become  almost  respectable.  He 
had,  as  one  contemporary  said,  become 
Cocteau:  social  butterfly,  conversationalist, 


playwright,  novelist,  artist,  filmmaker, 
choreographer,  member  of  the  Acadamie 
Francaise  —  and  above  all,  Poet. 

These  journals,  though  supposedly 
private  —  they  were  sealed  till  1983  —  were 
also  intended  for  publication.  Indeed  they 
are  more  notebooks  than  journals:  Cocteau 
sketched  ideas  here  which  he  later  polished 
into  essays  published  in  his  lifetime.  As 
gossip,  however,  they’re  a  disappointment. 
He  has  a  lot  to  tell  about  Proust,  but  at  a 
remove  of  30  or  40  years;  there’s  some  plea¬ 
sant  travelogue  as  Cocteau  and  his  adopted 
“family,”  Francine  Weisweiller  and 
Edouard  Dermit,  cruise  the  Mediterranean 
in  Mme.  Weisweiller’s  yacht  Orphee  II  there 
are  aphorisms  on  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Art. 
But  it’s  an  indication  of  Cocteau’s  reserve 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  read  the  whole 
volume  of  this  “private”  diary  without  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  Cocteau  was  homosexual.  The 
phrases  are  exquisitely  turned,  the  ideas 
often  arresting,  Richard  Howard’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  impeccable,  and  1  look  forward  to  the 
remaining  volumes.  But  hot  stuff  it  ain’t.  □ 
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Nightmare  novel 


A  not-so-far-fetched  vision  of 
A  Cry  in  the  Desert 

Jed  A.  Bryan 

Banned  Books,  Austin,  TX,  1987 
$ 9.95  paper,  236pp. 

Reviewed  by  John  Kyper 

ot  since  high  school  when  1  read  It 
Can ’t  Happen  Here,  Sinclair  Lewis’ 
Depression  novel  about  the  take¬ 
over  of  the  U.S.  by  a  populist  dictator,  have 
I  found  a  work  that  so  successfully  ad¬ 
dresses  the  question,  “What  if...  ?”  And  like 
Lewis’  novel,  A  Cry  in  the  Desert  eloquently 
reflects  the  old  adage  that  if  this  country 
were  ever  to  become  fascist,  it  would  do  so 
by  democratic  means. 

A  Cry  in  the  Desert  is  an  updating  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  set  in  Nevada.  In  1981  at 
the  beginning  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  the 
novel  tells  us,  the  state  legislature  passes  the 
Emergency  Quarantine  Act  (EQA)  in  a 
visceral  act  of  panic  —  although  at  the  time 
virtually  all  the  cases  of  this  newly-diag¬ 
nosed  disease  are  confined  to  gay  ghettos  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  EQA  is  a  loop- 
hole-ridden  gesture,  however,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  dormant  and  unenforced  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  gay  community  of  Las 
Vegas,  including  its  political  leadership,  has 
been  lulled  into  complacency,  refusing  to 
believe  that  the  law  would  ever  be  used 
against  them. 

It  is  now  early  1983.  Las  Vegas’  first  PWA 
has  just  died,  and  several  other  people  have 
been  diagnosed.  Belatedly,  the  crisis  is  hit¬ 
ting  home.  A  handful  of  people  start  to 
mobilize,  but  they  are  confronted  by 
massive  apathy  —  the  misnamed  Gay  Ac¬ 
tivists  Alliance  is  a  club  for  social  butter¬ 
flies,  its  president  confident  that  other  ac¬ 
tivists  in  Reno  will  carry  the  ball  in  their 
absence.  They  are  all  overwhelmed  by  the 
well-orchestrated  campaign  masterminded 
by  Alfred  Botts,  a  meglomaniac  and  scien¬ 
tist  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Botts  is  a  brilliant,  diabolical  closet  case 
whose  father  had  brutalized  him  years 
before  after  he  had  caught  him  having  sex 
with  another  boy.  He  has  periodic  night¬ 
mares  of  his  near-castration  and  wakes  up 
screaming: 

His  father  was  only  trying  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  His  father  was  right.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  as  filthy  and  evil  as  a 
faggot.  And  he  wasn’t  one.  That  was  cer¬ 
tain.  He  had  never  had  sex  since  that 
night.  .  .  .  Celibate.  It  was  clean.  It  was 
best.  For  Alfred  Botts,  it  was  the  only  way. 

Finally,  after  the  diagnosis  of  the  first  AIDS 
cases  by  the  CDC,  his  father  comes  to  him  in 
a  dream,  which  he  interprets  as  a  divine 
signal  to  “cleanse”  humanity  of  this  “evil.” 

By  the  time  AIDS  at  last  reaches  Las 
Vegas,  Botts  is  ready  to  act.  He  has  prepared 
legislation  strengthening  the  EQA  and  has 
had  constructed  near  a  remote  desert  town  a 
facility  called  ERAD  —  ostensibly  for 
“Emergency  Research  and  Development” 
and  ostensibly  a  hospital  searching  for  the 
cure  to  AIDS.  He  then  plants  stories  in  the 
press  claiming  that  AIDS  is  transmitted  by 
casual  contact,  and  he  commissions  a  ne’er- 
do-well  fundamentalist  preacher  to  spew  his 
homophobic  venom  over  the  airwaves  on  a 
regular  basis. 

An  ancillary  campaign  plays  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  anxiety  of  the  gay  community,  urging 
everyone  to  take  a  confidential  blood  test. 
Self-service  test  kits  are  distributed  to  all 
likely  gay  gathering  spots,  and  they  are 
snapped  up  almost  immediately.  Incited  by 
false  news  reports  and  by  the  preacher’s  in¬ 
cessant  torrent  of  hate,  vigilante  groups 
form  to  track  down  and  lynch  anyone 
suspected  of  homosexuality.  A  series  of 
directives  forbids  gay  people  to  work  in  any 
occupation  in  which  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  heterosexual  majority.  Thousands 
are  denounced  and  purged.  A  witchhunt  is 
in  full  force,  allowing  anyone  with  a  grudge 
to  act  on  it. 

When  ERAD  is  opened  it  is  presented  as  a 
temporary  refuge  until  a  cure  can  be 
developed.  Botts  gives  vague  reassurances  to 
the  media  about  protecting  the  property  of 
the  patients  until  they  can  be  released. 
Despite  such  promises,  however,  few  —  at 
first  —  turn  themselves  in.  Then  the  round¬ 
ups  begin:  police  raid  gay  institutions  and 
cruising  areas,  and  trace  real  estate  and 
other  public  records  for  evidence  of  same- 
sex  relationships.  The  needles  in  the  test  kits 
contain  a  secret  marking  device,  a  small 
pellet  of  dye  that  leaves  at  the  point  of  the 
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puncture  a  radioactive  tattoo  dot  that  glows 
under  ultraviolet  light. 

Botts  enlists  the  president  of  the  GAA  to 
visit  ERAD  and  endorse  the  interning.  (The 
president  later  recants,  but  the  damage  has 
been  done.)  Almost  silently  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  dissolves,  as  armed  abductions  fill 
one  bus  after  another  headed  for  the  desert 
center.  For  the  general  population  the  panic 
gradually  abates  as  things  return  to  “nor¬ 
mal.”  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

But  there  are  pockets  of  resistance:  gay 
people  in  Reno  barricade  part  of  the  city  and 
hold  out  until  they  are  Finally  subdued.  A 
reporter  for  the  Las  Vegas  Israelite,  the  local 
Jewish  newspaper  and  the  only  media  organ 
that  attempts  to  cover  what  is  happening,  in¬ 
filtrates  ERAD  and  hijacks  a  bus  full  of  in¬ 
ternees.  Two  lovers,  one  a  doctor  and  the 
other  a  lawyer,  finally  confirm  rumors  that 
ERAD  is  a  high-tech  extermination  camp 
that  is  developing  deadly  viruses,  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  live  subjects  and  engaging  in 
a  massive  black  market  in  body  organs.  No 
one  believes  the  evidence  these  two  men 
have  collected. 

Despite  occasional  heavyhandedness  in 
stressing  parallels  with  Nazi  Germany,  A 
Cry  in  the  Desert  is  a  most  powerful  novel.  It 
should  be  required  reading,  not  only  for 
gay  people  and  those  concerened  about  civil 
liberties,  but  also  —  perhaps  especially  — 
for  gutless  liberal  wonders  like  Nat  Hentoff 
and  the  editors  of  In  These  Times,  who 
wimp  out  on  their  professed  principles  when 
it  comes  to  an  issue  like  the  “AIDS  test.” 
(Someone  needs  to  inform  Hentoff  that  his 
homophobia  resembles  a  self-parody  of  the 
virulent  anti-Semitism  of  Father  Charles 
Coughlin  in  the  1930s,  a  subject  Hentoff  so 
eloquently  described  in  his  recent  auto¬ 
biography  Boston  Boy.) 

Fortunately,  in  real  life  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty  has  organized  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
around  AIDS.  But  author  Bryan’s  message 
could  not  be  clearer:  Unless  we  continue  to 
resist,  it  can  happen  here.D 


Purdy 

Continued  from  page  7 

She  closed  the  box,  there  was  a  kind  of 
strange  smile  playing  over  all  her  features 
at  the  moment.  Mrs.  Muir  felt,  she  did  not 
know  why,  the  same  way  she  had  felt  when 
her  father,  the  day  of  her  wedding,  had 
held  her  arm  and  they  had  walked  down 
the  aisle  of  the  church  together,  and  her 
father  had  then  presented  her  to  her 
bridegroom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Muir 
tells  Kent  what  she  has  found,  and  says  to 
him,  “You  will  keep  him  with  you?”  Kent 
answers  that  he  would  like  nothing  more. 
“She  knew  everything  and  was  glad,”  Kent 
says  aloud,  after  she  dies.  The  story,  and  the 
collection  ends,  with  Brice  and  his  uncle  safe 
and  warm  in  each  other’s  arms  while  a  storm 
rages  out. 

Like  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
dramatists,  James  Purdy  writes  about  a 
world  turned  upside-down  —  our  world. 
What  distinguishes  him  from  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries  is  not  only  that  he  has 
the  guts  to  face  such  a  world  honestly,  but 
that  he  does  so^with  originality  and  elo¬ 
quence  as  well.  □ 
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On  healing  for  incest 
survivors 

Clinical  and  homophobic  guide  does  offer  worthwhile 
sections  on  working  with  partners  and  knowing  our 
sexual  responses 


Incest  and  Sexuality:  A  Guide 
to  Understanding  and  Healing 

Wendy  Maltz  and  Beverly  Holman 
Lexington  Books,  D  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Lexington,  MA,  1987  $ 9.95  paper,  166pp. 

Reviewed  by  Pam  Mitchell 

everal  years  ago,  as  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  took  note  of  women  beginning 
to  break  an  eerie,  deadly  silence  about 
the  experience  of  child  sexual  abuse,  a 
veritable  deluge  of  gut-wrenching  first- 
person  accounts  of  child  sexual  abuse  hit  the 
bookshelves.  That  flood  of  books  gave 
many  women  survivors  the  chance  to  tell 
their  stories  in  raw  form  and  to  see  their  ex¬ 
periences  acknowledged  in  print,  a  major 
first  step  in  wrenching  open  old,  festering 
wounds  so  that  they  might  heal.  Following 
those  initial  acts  of  telling,  which  have  been 
taking  place  not  only  in  print  but  in  support 
groups  and  meetings  across  the  land,  there 
remains  the  less  dramatic,  more  methodical 
task  of  sewing  up  the  wounds  and  getting  on 
with  life.  Not  surprisingly,  this  part  of  the 
process  is  beginning  to  fill  up  its  own  area  of 
the  bookshelf.  Ellen  Bass  and  Sandra 
Butler,  two  feminist  pioneers  in  incest  work 
and  authors  of  two  of  the  most  important 
titles  in  the  first  flood,  are  both  busily  at 
work  on  volumes  about  the  healing  process 
for  survivors.  No  doubt  others  are  hard  at 
work,  as  well. 

With  any  luck,  the  first  book  in  this  wave 
to  reach  the  bookstores,  Incest  and  Sexuali¬ 
ty:  A  Guide  to  Understanding  and  Healing, 
will  be  among  the  worst,  since  it  is  none  too 
good  —  especially  if  you’re  a  lesbian  or  gay 
man  and/or  your  life  experiences  have  given 
you  little  faith  in  professional  therapists 
and/or  you  want  to  see  incest  work  placed  in 
a  feminist,  political  context.  The  book  is  not 
entirely  worthless,  I  hasten  to  add,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  any  survivor  work¬ 
ing  on  reclaiming  her/his  sexuality  take  a 
look  at  it,  especially  since  there  are  so  few 
resources  out  there.  I’m  just  glad  to  know 
it’s  not  going  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  book’s  authors  are  two  therapists 
who  are  evidently  straight  (at  any  rate, 
they’re  both  married,  their  take  on  les¬ 
bianism  is  a  little  weird,  and  their  take  on 
gayness  in  males  is  even  weirder)  and 
evidently  not  incest  survivors  (at  any  rate, 
they  don’t  identify  themselves  as  such).  To 
their  credit,  both  have  obviously  done  their 
academic  homework  and  both  have  worked 
extensively  with  incest  survivors  and  make 
use  of  what  they’ve  learned  from  us.  Their 
first  several  chapters  are  your  basic  run¬ 
down  of  What  We’ve  All  Learned  About 
Sexual  Abuse  in  This  Decade  —  not  a  badly 
done  recap,  actually,  though  very  emo¬ 
tionally  distanced  and  clinical-sounding 
(don’t  you  just  love  being  objectified  by 
therapists?).  One  does  wonder  at  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  write  so  much  on  this  subject  without 
citing  any  feminist  texts  or  making  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  women’s 
movement  that  gave  rise  to  the  recent 
“discovery”  of  incest  (come  on,  are  we  to 
believe  that  shrinks  and  social  workers  are 
the  only  people  who  have  been  thinking 
about  this  stuff?).  But  still,  if  you  want  the 
basics  about  the  context  and  impact  of  in¬ 
cest,  here  they  are,  in  very  readable  if  overly- 
simplified  form. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  tactical  decision  to 
spend  several  chapters  talking  about  context 
and  general  effects  before  getting  down  to 
genitals  and  sexual  feelings;  presumably  by 
the  time  they  start  telling  us  how  to  let  the 
good  times  roll  we’re  supposed  to  be  feeling 
very  understood  and  trusting.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  their  homophobia  (the  inert,  well- 
intentioned  kind  —  more  on  this  later)  made 
me  feel  none  too  safe.  Furthermore,  I  was  a 
bit  nonplussed  by  their  lack  of  recognition  ) 
of  peer-group  self-help,  the  most  fruitful 
kind  of  help  in  my  book;  in  their  book,  we 
see  some  attention  to  self-help  with  the  self 
alone  and  some  to  self-help  with  a  partner 
(both  useful  in  and  of  themselves)  and  plen¬ 
ty,  ah,  yes,  plenty  of  attention  to  the  divine 
guidance  of  Professional  Help.  (I  have 
nothing  against  therapy  in  its  proper  place 


—  there  are  even  half  a  dozen  therapists  or 
so  in  this  country  that  are  able  to  work  well 
with  incest  survivors  —  but  let  us  not  forget 
that,  though  Maltz  and  Holman  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  it,  Freudians  and  social  workers  have 
historically  been  part  of  the  problem  and 
not  part  of  the  solution  in  the  Hear-no-evil, 
see-no-evil  history  of  child  sexual  abuse. 
The  authors’  faith  in  sex  therapists,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  found  unwarranted:  how  many 
certified  sex  therapists  know  much  about 
working  with  survivors  and  how  much 
damage  can  be  done  by  those  who  don’t?) 

The  saddest  part  about  the  heterosexism 
that  permeates  this  book  is  that  its  way  is 
paved  with  good  intentions  —  that  is,  the 
authors  have  very  consciously  included 
cases  of  lesbians  in  their  examples  and  clear¬ 
ly  made  every  effort  to  apply  much  of  their 
analysis  to  lesbians  as  well  as  to  heterosexual 
women.  However,  they  seem  unduly  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  question  of  what  causes  les¬ 
bians  —  under  the  guise  of  musing  over 
what  causes  sexual  orientation  in  general.  In 
their  discussions  of  sexual  preference,  they 
refer  only  to  lesbians,  as  though  the  straight 
women  lack  any  preference  (as  perhaps 
many  of  them  do,  but  I  don’t  think  that’s 
what  the  authors  are  trying  to  imply); 
there  are  the  ones  that  would  have  been  les¬ 
bians  even  sooner  if  they  had  been  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  sexuality  and  the  ones 
who  might  not  be  lesbians  at  all  if  not  for  the 
damage  done  by  men  —  both  real  enough 
examples,  I’m  sure,  but  why  are  the  straight 
women  not  scrutinized  in  the  same  way? 
Just  about  every  reference  to  lesbians  in  the 
book  felt  grafted  on  and  a  bit  too  self-con¬ 
scious/self-congratulatory,  and  made  me  feel 
uneasy. 

My  general  uneasiness  was  validated 
when  I  read  the  appendix  section  devoted  to 
male  survivors  (the  main  body  of  the  book  is 
addressed  primarily  to  women,  though  the 
authors  point  out  that  men  share  some  of 
the  same  issues  and  experiences).  In  that  sec¬ 
tion,  homophobic  assumptions  are  almost 
palpable,  and  no  real  effort  is  made  to 
discuss  the  concerns  of  gay  men,  except  to 
say  that  sometimes  gay  feelings  are  a 
negative  result  of  abuse  by  men.  There  is 
also  considerable  attention  paid  to  abuse  of 
boys  by  mothers,  which  was  curious  given 
the  authors’  earlier  silence  on  the  subject  of 
abuse  of  girls  by  mothers  (a  fairly  common 
phenomenon,  I’ve  learned)  and  seemed  to 
come  from  a  preoccupation  with  heterosex¬ 
uality  and  some  oedipal  model. 

What  made  me  feel  even  more  uneasy  was 
the  authors’  one  sentence  about  AIDS.  In 
1987  a  book  about  sexuality  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  include  more  than  one  sentence 
about  AIDS,  but  the  one  sentence  they  did 
manage  to  muster  up  made  me  glad  they 
didn’t  expound  any  further  on  their  ob¬ 
viously  limited  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  a  section  addressing  what  brings  sur¬ 
vivors  to  the  decision  to  work  on  their  sex¬ 
uality,  the  authors  write:  “Fear  of  contrac¬ 
ting  sexually  transmitted  diseases  that  cor¬ 
respond  with  high  frequency  indiscriminate 
sexual  activity  such  as  acquired  im¬ 
munodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  may  trig¬ 
ger  the  decision  to  seek  help.”  In  other 
words,  “Just  say  no.”  In  a  book  that  keeps 
underlining  the  need  to  learn  the  meaning 
and  power  of  both  “yes”  and  “no,”  the 
need  to  see  sex  as  a  potentially  positive  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  need  to  make  decisions 
based  on  desire  and  empowerment,  we 
might  instead  have  expected  a  discussion  of 
safe  sex  for  those  who  will  inevitably  choose 
“high  frequency  indiscriminate  sexual  ac¬ 
tivity.”  But  evidently  that  choice  is  always 
and  inevitably  a  no-no  for  the  properly  heal¬ 
ed,  who  can  know  only  one  kind  of  sexuali¬ 
ty:  just  take  a  look  at  Appendix  C,  “A 
Worksheet  on  a  Sequence  of  Dating  and 
Sexual  Behaviors,”  which  could  be  re-titled 
“Welcome  Back  to  the  Fifties.” 

Well,  despite  all  these  problems,  the  book 
is  worth  taking  a  look  at,  particularly  for 
what  it  has  to  offer  on  working  with  part¬ 
ners  and  on  familiarizing  ourselves  with  our 
own  sexual  responses.  Just  be  prepared  to 
have  to  sift  through  some  drek  for  the  good 
stuff.  □ 
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The  gospel  according  to  JoAnn  Loulan,  part  II 


Maureen  Brady’s  refusal  to  ignore  class  serves  her 
stories  well 


The  Question  She  Put  to 
Herself 

Maureen  Brady 

The  Crossing  Press,  Feminist  Series, 

Freedom,  CA  1987 
S7.95  paper,  1 1 7pp. 

Reviewed  by  Patricia  A.  Roth 

A  woman  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  with 
her  mother,  a  young  woman  coming 
out,  a  father  who  goes  on  a  quiz 
show  to  win  a  bankroll  for  his  family,  two 
lovers  splitting  apart,  two  lovers  coming 
together,  women  laying  their  bodies  on  the 
line  for  peace  —  these  are  the  people  who  in¬ 
habit  the  world  created  by  the  fiction  of 
Maureen  Brady.  Skillfully  employing  lan¬ 
guage,  tone,  dialogue  and  sense  of  place, 
Brady  has  crafted  pieces  that  are  readable, 
moving,  involving. 

Short  fiction  is  not  often  considered  a 
popular  form  by  readers  (“1  want  to  know 
more  about  the  characters;  I  don’t  want  the 
story  to  end  so  quickly.”),  or  publishers 
(“They  don’t  sell.”)  Writers  sometimes  find 
the  form  difficult:  so  much  woven  so  tightly 
on  a  small  frame.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
Brady,  who  has  previously  published  two 
works  of  novel-length  fiction,  Give  Me 
Your  Good  Ear  and  Folly ,  has  succeeded 
admirably.  Further,  she  adds  substantially 
to  a  real  dearth:  only  a  few  authors,  Jane 
Rule,  Becky  Birtha,  and  Lee  Lynch  among 
them,  have  had  published  their  own  collec¬ 
tions  of  lesbian/feminist  short  fiction. 

Brady’s  sense  of  characterization  works 
well:  in  a  few  pages  we  come  to  know  and 
identify  with  real  women  whose  lives  mirror 
our  own,  each  at  a  crucial  point  of  change 
and  transition.  The  author  works  with 
realistic  settings  in  a  way  that  brings  us  a 
vivid  sense  of  time  and  place.  We  may  have 
actually  been  to  feminist  fund-raising 
bashes  in  the  mid-70s,  or  to  the  Seneca 
Peace  Encampment.  Other  locations  well- 
known  to  most  of  us,  more  of  the  heart  than 
an  actual  landscape,  are  aptly  evoked  as 
well:  the  hinterlands  of  coming  out,  the 
wilderness  of  the  lover-having-left,  the  lush 
garden  of  new  love  claimed  and  savored. 

Brady’s  use  of  humor  is  her  forte.  Rather 
than  broadly-drawn  comedy,  a  sure  sense  of 
tone  and  style  brings  the  kind  of  laughter 
that  overlays  more  serious  emotions.  As  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  title  story,  is: 

Ginger  could  see  from  her  historical 
research  that  it  was  at  this  point  in  time 
that  she  had  commanded  her  feet  to  leap 
into  the  trench  of  heterosexuality,  though 
she  had  remained  a  virgin  for  several  years 
to  come.  (p.  32) 

The  pace  of  such  a  narrative  often  takes  the 
reader,  in  surprising  leaps,  to  exactly  where 
she’d  like  us  to  be.  I  like  the  most  Brady’s 
stories  that  are  narrated  in  the  first  person, 
such  as  “Novena,”  or  “On  the  Way  to  the 
ERA.”  In  these  works,  pacing  and  tone 
operate  more  fully.  The  third  person  pieces, 
while  certainly  well-done,  don’t  sparkle 
quite  as  much. 

Another  gift  of  Brady’s,  rare,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  in  writers  of  short  fiction,  is  her 
ability  to  end  a  story.  She  brings  her  tales  to 
a  close  with  a  poet’s  grace,  often  with  the 
gentle  brush  stroke  of  imagery  rather  than 
the  broad  sweep  of  plot  manipulation.  The 
best  fiction  always  leaves  a  certain 
open-endedness,  room  for  the  reader’s  im¬ 
agination  to  play. 

Brady’s  courageous  refusal  to  ignore 
questions  of  class,  to  look  at  the  family 
through  any  kind  of  sentimental  haze, 
serves  her  well.  Stories  like  “Corsage,”  in 
which  a  high  school  girl  feels  humiliated  by 
her  mother’s  insistence  that  she  wear  an  ug¬ 
ly,  inappropriate  corsage  to  receive  an 
award  at  an  assembly,  speak  to  this.  So  does 
“Strike  It  Rich,”  in  which  the  father,  like 
Brady’s  own,  feels  that  his  only  recourse  to 
bring  his  family  some  ease  from  poverty  is  to 
hit  a  quiz  show  jackpot.  In  her  work,  we 
know  where  Brady  comes  from:  we  know 
the  pain  of  those  origins,  and,  too,  the  deep 
love  with  which  she  regards  them,  too  deep 
for  anything  but  the  truth. 

This  is  the  book  of  a  writer  who  has  paid 
her  dues.  The  author  states  in  the  preface 
that  these  stories  span  twelve  years  —  those 


Maureen  Brady 


of  sweeping  change  for  not  only  society  but 
herself  as  well.  She  has  attended  several 
writer’s  colonies,  including  Cummington 
and  MacDowell,  as  well  as  received  writer’s 
grants  from  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
she  resides.  She  has  written  and  had  produc¬ 
ed  several  plays  in  addition  to  working  on 
her  fiction.  This  dedication  shows  in  the 
craft,  the  sensibilities,  the  sureness  of  touch. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  been  previously 
published  in  such  leading  feminist 
periodicals  as  Feminary,  Sister  Wisdom  and 
Conditions. 

I  recommend  this  book  —  for  those  who 
love  fiction,  for  those  who  love  short 
stories,  for  those  who  think  they  don’t  like 
either.  Brady  will  surprise  you,  and, 
I  hope,  delight.  □ 


Parenting 

Continued  from  page  8 

to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  baby  boom. 
And  nowhere  is  the  problem  of  mothering, 
the  inherent  conflict  more  apparent  than  in 
a  quote  from  “Sarah”:  “I  finally  belong  to 
the  biggest  club  on  earth.  There’s  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  motherhood  that  I  never 
thought  I’d  have.” 

Politics  of  the  Heart  is  the  kind  of  book 
you  can  get  a  lot  out  of,  even  things  you 
aren’t  looking  for.  For  years  I’ve  thought  1 
would  have  to  write  my  own  book  (which 
would  be  the  true  story,  the  nasty  story, 
unexpergated  by  political  correctness)  about 
lesbian  motherhood.  I’m  glad  to  say  that 
Sandra  Pollack  and  Jeanne  Vaughn  have 
already  done  that,  and  more.  Read  this 
book.D 


Lesbian  Passion,  Loving 
Ourselves  And  Each  Other 

JoAnn  Loulan 

Spinsters/Aunt  Lute  Book  Co.,  S.F.,  1987 
SI 0.95  paper,  223pp. 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pincus 

If  you  can  stomach  the  first  25  pages  of 
JoAnn  Loulan’s  new  book  Lesbian  Pas¬ 
sion ,  you  may  find  a  few  insights  of  value 
in  the  text.  Though  other  obstacles  mar  this 
tome:  Loulan’s  mock-casual-cool  writing 
style  (’’...the  truth  is,  if  you  eat  pussy,  you 
eat  pussy”),  her  class  bias  that  presumes  a 
woman  can  drop  “another  $100”  into  her 
infant’s  “therapy  fund,”  her  presumption 
that  therapy  is  universally  valued  in  the  first 
place,  and  her  overbearing  implication  that 
certain  choices  and  ways  of  thinking  are 
necessarily  helpful  for  every  lesbian. 

For  example,  Loulan  suggests  that  les¬ 
bians  buy  a  baby  doll  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  our  vulnerability  and  need  to  care  for 
ourselves.  I  don’t  share  her  enthusiasm  for 
dolls  as  healing  devices,  and  it  irks  me  that 
Loulan  implies  such  an  opinion  indicates 
repression.  Or  as  she  writes,  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  “to  take  care  of  myself  and  love  that 
little  child  inside  me.” 

Frankly,  it’s  that  “child-inside”  language 
that  put  me  off  from  the  start.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Lesbian  Passion,  Loulan  spends 
many  choppy,  slangy  paragraphs  describing 
how  inherently  damaged  we  are.  Granted,  in 
a  male-dominated  world,  lesbians  ex¬ 
perience  an  inordinate  amount  of  abuse  and 
constraint  —  particularly  lesbians  already 
subject  to  racist  and/or  economic  oppres¬ 
sion.  But  Loulan  doesn’t  address  these 
issues  at  the  outset.  After  a  cursory  in¬ 
troduction,  the  book  begins  with  a 
psychological  explanation  of  our  broken¬ 
hearted  childhoods  stemming  from  our  in¬ 
ability  to  get  all  of  our  needs  met  immediate¬ 
ly.  In  painfully  gooey  lingo  (she  sometimes 
calls  us  “big”  and  “little”  people  instead  of 
adults  and  children),  Loulan  suggests  that 
we  sit  that  little  child  out  on  our  lap  and  give 
it  everything  she  wants. 

Throughout  these  early  pages  I  forgot  I 
was  reading  a  book  about  lesbian  passion.  It 
seemed  like  another  treatise  on  how  the  Me 
Generation  could  have  it  all.  Loulan’s 
writing  style,  though  enamored  of 
folksiness,  assumes  a  common  understan¬ 
ding  and  appreciation  of  the  language  of 
therapy.  Tremendous  privilege  is  implied  in 
Loulan’s  whole  notion  that  we  are  hugely 
needy  people  who  damn  right  deserve 
everything  we  want. 

Further,  she  posits  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  parents  are  examining  their  pro¬ 
cess  of  child-raising,  that  lovers  are  deman¬ 
ding  the  fulfillment  of  their  needs.  For 
Loulan,  these  are  indisputably  positive 
trends.  She  doesn’t  allow  alternative  view¬ 
points,  like  the  possibility  that  such  cloying 
absorption  in  lover  and  family  can  distract 
lesbians  from  engaging  more  fully  in  the 
broader  world.  Or  from  assessing  our  lives 
in  a  political  context.  At  one  point  Loulan 
even  suggests  “Leave  it  to  Beaver”  ex¬ 
emplifies  normal  life.  Lesbian  passion,  eh? 

Loulan  sabotages  even  the  wise  sections 
of  her  book  with  annoying  word  usage.  In 
an  otherwise  lucid  chapter  on  self-esteem, 
she  introduces  the  concept  of  “lesbian 
snot”  :  “It’s  the  feeling  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  being  a  lesbian.”  I 
guess  she  thinks  that  a  memorable  catch 
phrase  will  clarify  an  idea.  For  me,  this  con¬ 
cise  chapter  on  lesbian  invisibility  and  il¬ 
legitimacy  would  have  been  fine  without 
resorting  to  cuteness.  Loulan’s  pop  psych 
approach  underestimates  her  readers’  in¬ 
telligence. 

Perhaps  because  so  few  books  exist  about 
lesbian  sexuality,  each  one  tends  to  garner 
much  attention  and  make  a  hero  of  its 
author.  Loulan  has  certainly  been  lionized 
for  her  earlier  how-to  manual,  Lesbian  Sex. 
With  Lesbian  Passion,  she  attempts  a  more 
theoretical  discussion  of  hindrances  to  our 
sexuality  by  broaching  an  array  of  subjects 
such  as  incest,  rape,  AIDS,  body  image,  etc. 
While  some  of  Loulan’s  observations  are 
noteworthy,  Lesbian  Passion  lacks  the  con¬ 
crete  helpfulness  of  her  earlier  work.  In¬ 
stead,  the  book  reiterates  dyke  topics  but  of¬ 
fers  little  depth  on  any  of  them. 

Even  the  most  specific  section,  the  results 


of  a  survey  about  lesbian  sexuality,  includes 
a  disclaimer  that  lessens  the  impact  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  1566  lesbians  queried  are 
largely  white,  middle-class  women  who  at¬ 
tended  a  Loulan  workshop;  hence,  not  a 
random  sampling  at  all.  Still,  Loulan 
defends  the  results  as  internally  consistent 
and  therefore  helpful  and  writes,  “These 
statistics  can  show  each  of  us  that  there  are 
other  lesbians  like  ourselves.”  For  example, 
she  explains,  pressures  of  conformity  are 
lessened  by  noting  that  78  percent  of 
respondents  had  been  celibate  at  some  time. 
Other  questions  establish  background  data 
and  address  specific  sexual  practices  among 
lesbians. 

Stronger  sections  of  Lesbian  Passion  in¬ 
clude  chapters  on  recovery  from  incest,  les¬ 
bian  dating  and  celibacy.  Here  Loulan 
shines  with  patience  and  respect  for  in¬ 
dividual  experience,  rather  than  prescribing 
appropriate  behavior.  For  example,  the 
celibacy  chapter  challenges  the  notion  of 
what  it  means  to  be  sexual.  Loulan  debunks 
the  myth  that  all  single  lesbians  are  seeking 
coupledom.  Similarly,  in  writing  about  les¬ 
bian  dating,  Loulan  celebrates  the  variety  of 
choices  we  make,  while  gently  chiding  the 
community.  “There  are  two  possible  out¬ 
comes  of  a  lesbian  date,”  she  writes. 
“Either  the  two  women  never  date  again,  or 
they  get  married.” 

Loulan  takes  great  care  to  handle  difficult 
topics  with  sensitivity,  if  not  always 
thoroughness.  At  times,  however,  she  mere¬ 
ly  shies  away.  Loulan  writes,  “There’s 
serious  controversy  in  our  communities  over 
any  act  that  might  be  considered  sado¬ 
masochism.  I’m  not  going  to  touch  that  with 
a  ten-foot  pole.”  How  odd.  She  has  no  trou¬ 
ble  proclaiming  her  theories  on  most 
everything  else,  including  what  to  do  about 
waning  sex  lives.  That  chapter  contains 
more  cloying  language  but  manages  to  prof¬ 
fer  a  few  practical  suggestions.  Again, 
Loulan  is  better  when  she  stays  concrete. 

Lesbian  Passion  begins  a  chapter  on 
AIDS  by  entreating  lesbians  to  act  wisely 
now  to  keep  the  incidence  of  the  disease  very 
low  in  our  community.  In  discussing  AIDS, 
Loulan  admits  a  conservative  bias  and  in¬ 
deed  presents  a  pedestrian,  mostly  apolitical 
explanation.  She  states  that  HIV  causes 
AIDS,  a  mainstream  medical  assertion 
disputed  by  many.  Loulan  also  devotes  a 
fair  amount  of  space  to  describing  the  HIV 
antibody  test.  Though  mentioning  its 
drawbacks  (confidentiality,  accuracy,  etc.), 
she  still  implies  much  value  in  a  procedure 
highly  criticized  by  progressive  AIDS  ac¬ 
tivists.  An  “us  vs.  them”  mentality  is 
perpetuated  in  the  book  by  Loulan’s  faith  in 
negative  test  results. 

Loulan  cites  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  statistics  without  explaining  possible 
biases,  though  she  does  acknowledge  how 
racism  factors  into  the  disproportionate  in¬ 
cidence  of  AIDS  among  people  of  color. 
Risk  factors  for  lesbians  are  explained  and 
frank  communication  between  partners  en¬ 
couraged.  Loulan’s  safer  sex  guidelines 
slant  conservatively,  with  a  sad  footnote 
about  the  devastating  loss  of  exchanging 
bodily  fluids. 

Lesbians  hungering  for  affirmative 
reading  material  may  lovingly  devour 
Continued  on  page  1 3 
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Psychic  sleuth  Bookworm’s  delight 

Fatphobia  mars  Gray  Magic ,  the  best  Stoner  McTavish  Dyne’s  comprehensive  bibliography  of  homosexuality 

mystery  yet  is  indispensable 


Gray  Magic:  A  Stoner 
McTavish  Mystery 

Sarah  Dreher 

New  Victoria  Publishers,  Norwich,  VT, 

1987 

$ 8.95  paper,  282pp. 

Reviewed  by  Mara  Math 

his,  the  third  Stoner  McTavish 
mystery,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
yet.  This  time,  impromptu  detective 
Stoner  and  her  lover  Gwen  head  for  Arizona 
to  escape  the  virulent  homophobia  of 
Gwen’s  grandmother,  and  of  course,  end  up 
entangled  in  mysterious  doings.  The  ooey- 
gooeyness  of  the  love  interest  in  the  first 
novel,  which  nearly  sent  me  into  insulin 
shock,  has  matured  into  a  satisfyingly 
realistic  relationship.  Gwen  in  particular  is 
becoming  more  rounded  out  as  a  character, 
taking  shape  as  playful  punster  and  trying  to 
break  out  of  her  history  as  overprotected 
darling.  Stoner,  meanwhile,  is  developing 
an  impressive  array  of  psychic  powers,  and 
one  of  the  book’s  many  strengths  is  its  com¬ 
pelling  description  of  psychic  states  and  ex¬ 
periences. 

In  this  story  of  a  battle  between  good  and 
evil  forces  (including  various  spirits)  for  an 
ancient  Native  American  power  bundle, 
Dreher  provides  an  excellent  evocation  of 
the  Southwest.  She  explains  in  a  prefatory 
note  that  the  mythology,  central  to  the  plot 
and  ambiance,  is  her  own  interpretation  of 
her  readings,  “not  intended  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  Hopi  beliefs,  but  to  ex¬ 
press  deep  respect  for  a  way  of  life  from 
which  we  have  much  to  learn’’;  never¬ 
theless,  it  has  a  convincing  feel  and  con¬ 
sistency,  and  infinitely  more  heart  than  the 
Tony  Hillerman  mystery  novels  set  in  Native 
American  cultures.  Dreher  also  gives  us  a 
picture  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Hopi  and  the  Navajos  (between  the  women 
of  the  tribes,  to  be  more  exact)  who  are  too 
often  portrayed  as  being  at  each  other’s 
throats  when  in  fact  they  are  the  victims  of  a 


divide-and-conquer  strategy  by  the  U.S. 
government  and  corporate  mining  interests. 

The  often  somewhat  forced  humor  of  the 
earlier  books  has  given  way  to  some  deeper 
wit,  most  particularly  in  the  exchanges  bet¬ 
ween  Stoner  and  Siyamtiwa,  Hopi  crone. 
No  sweet  little  old  lady,  she  chivies  and  har¬ 
ries  Stoner  into  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Indian  culture  and  her  own  psychic  powers 
with  a  sharp  tongue,  wisdom,  affection  and 
a  refreshing  intolerance  for  bullshit.  (Carlos 
Castenada  would  have  been  mincemeat  in 
no  time  if  he  had  messed  with  Siyamtiwa.)  A 
believable  blend  of  human  and  spirit  power, 
neither  sweetly  maternal  nor  omnipotent, 
Siyamtima  seems  less  creation  than  a 
discovery,  and  her  incisive  comments  on 
Native  American-white  relations  and 
stereotypes  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
alone. 

This  is  especially  welcome  as  the  mystery 
itself  is  not  much  of  one.  As  in  the  other 
Stoner  books,  the  “bad  guys”  are  apparent 
from  the  moment  they  appear,  and  often 
before,  as  other  characters  obligingly 
telegraph  hints  and  statements  of  evil  intent. 

And,  once  again,  Stoner  is  responsible  for 
victory,  but  not  technically  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  villain.  As  a  continuing 
trend,  this  would  be  tiresome,  and  Dreher  is 
not  the  only  mystery  author  to  leave  blood 
only  the  hands  of  deus  ex  machina. 
(Although  Sue  Grafton’s  politics  deteriorate 
with  each  successive  book,  1  found  myself 
longing  for  her  heroine  Kinsey  Millhone’s 
succinct  account  of  self-defense:  “So  I  blew 
him  away.”) 

Another,  more  offensive,  component  of 
the  Stoner  novels  is  fatphobia,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  villains  running  heavy  and  describ¬ 
ed  as  disgusting  for  their  fatness.  C’mon 
Sarah,  you  can  do  better  than  this!  Let’s 
have  some  more  complex  and  ambiguous 
wrongdoers  (maybe  some  skinny  ones  mean 
from  all  those  years  of  dieting),  better 
proofreading  (not,  presumably,  the 
author’s  fault  —  listen  up,  New  Victoria), 
and  many  more  Stoner  McTavish  stories!  □ 


Homosexuality:  A  Research 
Guide 

(Garland  Reference  Library  of  Social 
Science,  Vol.  313) 

Wayne  R.  Dynes 

Garland  Publishing,  New  York,  1 98  7 
$47  hardcover,  8S3  pp. 

Reviewed  by  William  A.  Percy 
and  Charley  Shively 

omosexuality:  A  Research  Guide 
provides  the  most  comprehensive 
and  well-annotated  bibliography  of 
homosexuality  to  date.  The  compendium 
will  supply  even  gay  scholars  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  own  specialties.  For  novices 
it  offers  dependable  and  indispensable 
guidance.  Every  library  should  carry  the 
Guide.  The  4,858  entries  are  grouped  with 
the  editor’s  spirited  introductions  into 
General,  Women’s  Studies,  History  and 
Area  Studies,  Anthropology,  Travel, 
Humanities,  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
Language,  Lifestyles,  Economics,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Politics,  Military,  Sociology,  Social 
Work,  Psychology,  Psychiatry,  Family, 
Boundary  Crossing,  Law,  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment,  Violence,  Medical  and  Biology. 

While  omitting  fiction,  poetry  and  drama. 
Dynes,  professor  of  art  history  at  Hunter 
College  —  CUNY,  includes  Art, 
Photography,  Film,  Music,  Theater,  Dance 
and  Literary  Criticism.  His  sections  on 
Psychology  and  Psychiatry  contain 
specialized  entries  under  Fantasies, 
Homosexual  Panic,  Rorschach  and  other  Pro¬ 
jective  Tests,  Freudian  Theory,  and  Sex 
Therapy.  “Boundary  Crossing”  has  subsec¬ 
tions  on  Intergenerational  Sex,  Cross  Dress¬ 
ing,  Transsexualism/Sex  Reassignment,  and 
Hermaphrodism.  Current  issues  include 
Pornography/Censorship,  Public  Sex,  Pro¬ 
stitution,  Lesbian  Mothers,  S  &  M,  Gay 
Fathers,  Substance  Abuse,  and  AIDS. 
Likewise,  Dyne’s  worldwide  scope  incor¬ 
porates  a  vast  range  of  materials  in  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Russian,  Portugese, 
Spanish,  Turkish,  and  the  Scandanavian 
languages. 

Regrettably,  lack  of  space  disposed  Dynes 
to  limit  articles  from  the  lesbian  and  gay 
press.  For  the  English  language,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Alternative  Press  Index, 
published  since  1969,  which  includes  GCN 
and  Fag  Rag  but  not  the  N.  Y.  Native  or 
Christopher  Street.  Dynes’  few  selections 
from  the  current  lesbian/gay  press  might 
seem  more  favoritism  than  significance: 
none  of  Tom  Reeves’  articles  appear,  while 
Dynes’  do.  A  great  number  of  the  citations 
come  from  Cabirion  and  Gay  Book  Bulletin 
and  Gai  Saber,  journals  edited  by  Dyne 
himself.  Admittedly  the  task  of  screening 
the  vast  outpouring  of  even  the  North 
American  lesbian  and  gay  press  is  gargan¬ 
tuan;  yet  citing  this  work  is  as  important  as 
citing  articles  from  professional  journals 
which  are  elsewhere  indexed.  For  instance, 
medical  articles  on  AIDS  are  included  in 
Medicus,  while  popular  works  can  be  traced 
in  the  Reader’s  Guide.  But  the  important  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Walt  Whitman’s  lover  Peter  Doyle 
( Washington  Blade,  Haviland  Ferris,  “Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Young  Man  as  Friend  of  the 
Poet,”  March  20,  1981)  is  more  significant 
than  Justin  Kaplan’s  inadequate  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  which  Dynes  lists. 

The  sections  on  European  history  before 
1800  are  particularly  strong.  But  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Islamic  section.  Dynes 
could  have  indicated  that  most  medieval 
Arabic  poetry  is  gay.  Aline  Rousselle’s 
Porneia,  which  seems  to  elaborate  the 
theories  of  Foucault  intended  for  his  yet  and 
maybe  never-to-be-published  volume  IV, 
was  not  given  the  praise  due  its  brilliance 
and  would  be  better  placed  in  “Greece  and 
Rome”  than  in  “Middle  Ages.”  Some  an¬ 
notations  are  too  brief,  e.g.,  on  Curt 
Hubert,  and  occasionally  significant  works 
are  omitted,  e.g.,  Eyben’s  article  “Family 
Planning  in  Greco-Roman  Antiquity”  (An¬ 
cient  Society,  11-12  (1980- 1 98 1  ):5).  There 
are  errors  in  the  Index-,  for  example,  a 
reference  to  entry  #527  on  “Reynen,  H.” 
refers  instead  “Kroll,  Wilhelm.”  Herbert 
Ernst  Muller  is  indexed  as  #4115,  where 
Tobias  Brocher  appears. 

Critical  encyclopedia  articles  are  omitted, 
such  as  those  on  pederasty  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa’s  Realencyclopedie  der  classischen 


Altertumswissenschaft,  and  in  the  Diction- 
naire  d’Antiquite  and  those  on  “Homosex¬ 
uality”  in  the  Encyclopedia  Judaica  and  on 
“Sodomy”  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.  M.H.E.  Meir’s  article  in  the 
A  llgemeine  Encyclopaedic  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kunste  9  (1837),  pp. 
149-88,  should  have  been  included  or  at  least 
cross-referenced  under  Pioneers.  K.O. 
Muller’s  Die  Dorier  (Breslau  1844),  who 
conceived  the  incorrect  but  influential 
theory  of  the  Dorian  origins  of  pederasty, 
should  also  have  been  included  under 
Pioneers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article 
“Liwat”  (sodomy)  is  listed  from  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam. 
Naturally,  recent  works  such  as  Bernard 
Sergent’s  L’homosexualite:  initiation  dans 
I’Europe  ancienne  (Paris  1986)  does  not  ap¬ 
pear. 

Inconsistently,  Dynes  lists  no  classical 
sources  but  does  list  a  few  medieval  ones  (St. 
Bernardo  of  Siena,  Peter  Damian,  Ivo  of 
Chartres,  and  handbooks  of  penance)  as 
well  as  some  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
(Briggs,  Pritchard,  and  Posner),  but  only 
one  under  “Early  Modern  Europe” 
(Karlstadt).  “Early  Modern”  is  a  weak  sec¬ 
tion  with  only  fourteen  entries,  none  of 
which  is  specifically  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance  (treated  under  “Italy,”  which 
gets  only  six  pages  to  France’s  ten),  when 
gay  life  a  la  grecque  was  being  revived  in 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome. 

The  Guide  builds  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  Vern  L.  Bullough,  W.  Dorr  Legg,  Barrett 
W.  Elcano,  and  James  Kepner,  eds.,  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Homosexuality 
(New  York,  Garland,  1976,  2  vols.,  406  and 
468pp.).  That  comprehensive  undertaking 
with  almost  three  times  more  entries  than 
Dynes’  has  its  deficiencies,  especially  insuf¬ 
ficient  annotations,  but  Dynes  may  exag¬ 
gerate  when  he  says  “misprints  abound”  in 
the  earlier  work.  His  own  bibliography  is 
not  entirely  free  from  misassignments  and 
misprints.  For  example,  Geoff  Mains  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Urban  Aboriginals  (not 
Originals)  (#2624),  and  Helen  M.  Hacker’s 
article  (#3189)  contains  more  than  “pp. 
000.” 

To  Dynes’  impressive  bibliography,  we 
would  add  a  few  titles.  Ahmad  al-Tifachi’s 
Les  delices  des  coeurs  (French  translation, 
Paris:  Phebus  1981)  contains  some  amazing 
material  from  this  medieval  Arab  an- 
thologist/sexologist.  Maximo  Terrazos 
Contreras’  La  sexualidad  en  elantiguo  Peru 
(Lima:  Universidad  Nacional  Federico 
Villareal,  1981)  has  a  useful  section  on  “La 
Homosexualidad”  and  an  extensive 
bibliography.  Finally,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  Midge  Decter’s  “The  Boys  at  the 
Beach,”  Commentary  (September  1980), 
but  neither  of  Boyd  McDonald’s  pathbreak¬ 
ing  volumes  nor  Donald  Vining’s  four- 
volume  Diaries. 

In  the  preface  to  his  three-volume  History 
of  the  Crusades  (1951-54),  Steven  Runciman 
complained  that  he  had  to  pit  his  lone 
British  quill  against  the  massed  typewriters 
(today  he  would  have  to  add  word  pro¬ 
cessors)  of  the  United  States.  Avoiding  com¬ 
mittees  in  creating  his  bibliography.  Dynes’ 
similarly  solitary  effort  gives  his  immense  work 
charm  and  often  bite.  Yet  his  judgment 
sometimes  slips.  He  lumps  utopian,  marxist, 
existential,  constructionist,  and  leftist  into 
one  category.  Robert  Padgug’s  important 
article  in  Radical  History  Review  (#424)  is 
accused  of  “Marxist  immanentism”  an 
obscure  term.  And  Dynes  describes  John 
Boswell’s  Salmagundi  article  (#403),  as  ap¬ 
plying  “the  medieval  conflict  between 
nominalism  and  essentialism  as  a  model  for 
understanding  current  conroversies,” 
although  Boswell  actually  proposed  that  the 
nominalist/realist  controversy  foreshadow¬ 
ed  the  constructionist/essentialist  debate. 

Whatever  foibles  appear  in  Wayne  Dynes’ 
bibliography,  Homosexuality:  A  Research 
Guide  demonstrates  how  much  research  has 
been  done  and  how  much  is  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  For  the  future,  perhaps  we  need  not 
a  revised  edition  of  this  work  or  an  updating 
of  the  excluded  literature  category,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  an  annual  summary  of  writings  from 
around  the  world.  Currently  no  publication 
regularly  reviews  all  the  major  lesbian  and 
gay  articles  and  books.  Gay  groups  inside 
some  of  the  societies  —  Modern  Language 
Association,  American  Historical  Associa- 
Continued  on  page  13 


Birtha 

Continued  from  page  7 

Black  lesbian  character  who  dresses  ex- 
otically,  can’t  dance,  watches  women  in  the 
bar,  then  goes  home  to  try  out  the  steps. 
Throughout  most  of  the  story  she  is  Gabriel, 
then  suddenly,  toward  the  end,  the  narrator 
shifts  to  the  other  character’s  viewpoint  and 
begins  telling  us  things  Gabriel  could  not 
possibly  know.  Just  before  the  end,  the  nar¬ 
rator  returns  in  her  first  person  voice.  At  the 
very  end,  we’re  back  to  the  subjunctive 
“maybe’s”  again,  which  serves  to  remind  us 
that  these  are  only  “pencil  sketches  for  a 
story.”  Perhaps  it’s  not  fair  of  me  to  expect 
more  coherence  from  sketches,  but  I  grew 
frustrated  and  wanted  Birtha  to  make  these 
characters  inhabit  a  real  story. 

The  characters  in  Birtha’s  stories  who 
struck  me  as  the  most  real  were  Black 
women  who  were  non-lesbian  (or,  at  least, 
not  specifically  stated  to  be  lesbian),  struggl¬ 
ing  around  issues  other  than  women’s  rela¬ 
tionships.  I  felt  more  in  touch  with  the  wry 
woman  bus  driver  in  “The  Saints  and  Sin¬ 
ners  Run,”  and  with  the  loving,  matter-of- 
fact  mother  taking  her  children  on  an  all- 
night  bus  ride  to  keep  them  warm  in  “Route 
23:10th  and  Bigler  to  Bethlehem  Pike”  than 
1  did  with  any  of  the  Black  lesbians  (except 
for  the  reminiscent  old  lesbian  in  the  closing 
story,  “In  the  Life”). 

Each  woman’s  voice  is  distinct,  her  man¬ 
ner  of  speech  laid  out  on  the  paper  so  we  ac¬ 
tually  hear  her  talking.  Birtha  captures 
beautifully  the  many  forms  of  Black  English 
in  a  way  that  evokes  the  sound  without  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  with  a  trowel.  The  rhythm  of  nor¬ 
thern  ghetto  speech  is  particularly  strong 
and  successful  in  “The  Saints  and  Sinners 
Run,”  as  are  the  feelings  and  sense  of 
humor  of  Cecily,  the  main  character: 

...1  was  pulling  off  over  the  South  Street 
bridge  when  1  caught  a  whiff  of  smoke. 
Don’t  nothing  else  in  the  world  smell  like 
that  —  1  know  it’s  got  to  be  weed.  I  can  see 
in  my  mirror  where  it  must  be  coming 
from  —  a  collection  of  gym  bags  and  long 
legs  in  sneakers  with  the  tongues  hanging 
out,  sticking  way  out  in  the  aisle.  I  turn 
around.  One  of  ’em,  look  like  the 
ringleader,  leaning  way  back  in  his  seat 
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behind  a  pair  of  shades,  like  this  TWA  and 
he  cruising  at  an  altitude  of  25,000  feet: 

Mr.  Kool  himself. 

Birtha  also  lets  us  hear  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  northern  urban  lingo  and  that  of  the 
southerner  transplanted  to  the  North.  In 
“Route  23:  10th  and  Bigler  to  Bethlehem 
Pike,”  Leona  Mae  Moses  speaks: 

...1  ain’t  crazy  yet,  but  I  like  to  went 
crazy  last  night  trying  to  think  what  I’m 
gonna  do.  I  just  kept  thinking  theys  got  to 
be  some  place  in  this  great  big  city  that  I 
can  carry  these  children  to,  where  it’s 
warm,  where  it  stay  warm,  even  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night.  And  then  it  come  to  me. 

Birtha  is  comfortable  with  these  women, 
and  I  found  myself  disappointed  that  these 
particular  stories  were  not  longer. 

The  author  also  exhibits  beautiful 
moments  of  photographic  studies  in  words. 
We  get  a  quick  color  snapshot  of  “A  gull 
cries  out  and  cuts  a  high  arch  into  the  blue, 
soaring  with  wings  scarcely  moving.  The  sun 
is  milder  on  her  now,  pours  across  her  body, 
pressing  summer  into  her  joints.”  (p.60)  Or, 

She  loved  giving  readings  —  that  was 
the  one  time  when  she  felt  completely  visi¬ 
ble.  For  all  her  colorfulness,  for  all  her 
beads  and  bangles  and  bright  batik  prints, 
most  of  the  time  she  felt  that  other  people 
didn’t  see  all  of  her.  They  saw  only  what 
mattered  most  to  them  at  the  time  —  her 
race,  or  her  gender,  or  perhaps  her  age  — 
and  then  didn’t  bother  to  look  any  further. 

It  was  only  when  she  was  on  stage,  stan¬ 
ding  up  among  a  room  full  of  attentive 
listeners,  that  she  felt  all  her  colors  leap  in¬ 
to  focus. (p.27) 

Birtha  moves  successfully  in  and  out  of 
tenses,  taking  us  smoothly  into  the  past  and 
bringing  us  back  to  the  present.  She  per¬ 
forms  this  maneuver  particularly  well  in 
“Her  Ex-Lover”  and  “In  the  Life.”  Here’s 
Jinx,  from  “In  the  Life”: 

Both  of  us  had  to  work,  always,  and  we 
still  ain’t  had  much.  Everybody  always 
think  Jinx  and  Grace  doing  all  right,  but 
we  was  scrimping  and  saving  all  along. 
Making  stuff  over  and  making  do.  Half  of 
what  we  had  to  eat  grew  right  here  in  this 
garden.  Still  and  all,  1  guess  we  was  doing 
all  right.  We  had  each  other. 

Now  I  finally  got  the  damn  house  paid 
off,  and  she  ain’t  even  here  to  appreciate  it 
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ew  reading  experiences  are  as  ex¬ 
cruciating  as  picking  up  a  new  book  by 
a  writer  whom  you  happen  to  respect  a 
great  deal,  politically  and  artistically,  to 
realize  she’s  laid  a  gigantic  —  in  this  case, 
396  pages  —  egg.  Robin  Morgan  is  a  leftist 
activist  turned  radical  feminist,  lecturer, 
organizer,  spokeswoman,  someone  who 
always  took  a  lot  of  risks  in  the  name  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  to  women.  She  is  a 
superb  poet,  one  of  the  few  who  can  bring 
lyricism  and  real  power  to  the  political  genre 
(1  will  chant  her  poem,  “I  am  a  monster/I 
am  a  monster/1  am  a  monster/and  1  am  pro¬ 
ud.  .  in  my  head  ’til  1  die).  She  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  our  movement  in 
the  form  of  her  anthologies  Sisterhood  is 
Powerful  and  Sisterhood  is  Global.  She  is  a 
contributing  editor  of  Ms.  magazine. 

But  her  works  of  feminist  theory  are  a  bit 
far-out  and  definitely  muddy.  This,  her  first 
novel,  is  pretty  dreadful.  Had  it  been  sub¬ 
mitted  “over  the  transom”  by  an  unknown, 
I’m  sure  it  would’ve  landed  with  a  thud  in 
the  circular  file.  Instead,  it’ll  probably  rack 
up  some  sales  because  of  the  titilation  fac¬ 
tor:  i.e.,  what  really  went  on  in  that  20-year 
“equal  feminist  marriage”  (in  the  novel,  to 
sculptor  Laurence  Millman;  in  real  life,  to 
poet  Kenneth  Pitchford),  what  is  the  daily 
regime  of  a  feminist  activist  and  author  all 
about  —  constant  exhaustion  and  scrambl¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  bills  instead  of  glamour  every 
minute,  and  —  we  knew  it!  —  the  coming 
out  as  a  lesbian  at  the  end  of  it  all:  proving  to 
anybody  who  even  gives  a  shit  anymore  that 
yes,  of  course,  we  all  always  were  a  bunch  of 
dykes. 

Further,  the  public  loves  books  by 
famous  women  denigrating  their  mothers 
(Joan  Crawford,  Bette  Davis).  Morgan, 
although  she  includes  the  usual  disclaimer 
on  the  end  papers  about  resemblance  to  real 
life  being  purely  coincidental,  has  centered  a 
great  deal  of  Dry  Your  Smile  on  an  auto¬ 
biographical  relationship  between  her  main 
character,  Julian,  and  Julian’s  mother, 
Hope.  In  real  life,  as  in  the  novel,  Robin 
Julian  was  a  child  television  star  (Dagmar  on 
/  Remember  Mama).  The  novel  portrays  a 
stereotypical  stage  mother  who  lived  for  her 
child,  and  whose  possessive,  smothering 
relationship  with  her  dauther  continues  into 
adulthood,  affecting  every  other  aspect  of 
Julian’s  life.  In  real  life,  as  in  the  novel,  the 
mother  dies  horribly  after  a  gruesome  battle 
with  Parkinson’s. 

None  of  this  would  really  be  problematic 
if  the  writing  were  well-done.  Morgan  writes 
a  novel-within-a-novel,  Julian  deciding  to 
put  down  the  story  of  her  life,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  novel  Morgan  is  writing 
about  Julian.  Such  a  device  is  too  ambitious 
for  an  inexperienced  writer  of  fiction.  The 
work  is  also  much  too  lengthy  to  sustain  in¬ 
terest.  Morgan’s  days  as  an  actor  and  as  a 
lecturer  (which  amounts  to  public  perfor¬ 
mance)  show  up  constantly.  The  tone  of  the 
novel  reaches  a  fevered  pitch  every  few 
pages,  the  style  flails  about  in  a  near- 
hysterical  r’-»nzy  so  much  that  overkill  robs 
her  scenes  (especially  those  in  which  the 
marriage  disintegrates)  of  any  power  they 
might  have  had.  Morgan’s  attempt  to  do 
some  of  her  chapters  as  a  screenplay  further 
muddles  the  mess. 

The  coming-out  portion  of  the  novel  con¬ 
tains  some  stabs  of  recognition  for  perhaps 
a  few  feminist  readers  who  have  travelled 
the  same  route:  a  great  deal  of  activism  in 
the  women’s  movement  as  a  heterosexual 
(usually  with  the  world’s  only  man-who- 
does-the-dishes  in  tow),  followed  by  an 
eventual  liaison  with  a  woman  lover.  For 
most  lesbians,  this  aspect  of  the  book  will  re¬ 
main  disappointing.  Iliana,  the  rich, 
successful,  glamorous  lover,  just  isn’t  your 
average  dyke.  In  her  luxury  flat,  with  her 
crystal  wine  goblets  and  designer  decor,  she 
could  be  an  ideal  fantasy  on  a  day  when 
we’re  fed  up  with  a  cranky  lover  who  hates 
her  job,  a  pile  of  bills,  and  leftover  tofu  for 


supper.  Otherwise,  it’s  not  really  useful  to 
us.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  do  appreciate 
Morgan’s  decision  to  have  Julian  leave  both 
Iliana  and  her  husband  Laurence  at  the 
end,  to  “find  herself.”  It’s  a  bit  likeamade- 
for-TV  movie,  but  at  least  less  offensive 
than  if  Iliana  had  been  the  princess  on  a 
white  horse  whisking  Julian  into  the  sunset 
of  happily-ever-after.  Those  kind  of  fairy 
tales  we  don’t  need  either. 

The  best  part  of  the  novel,  despite  the 
overwritten  style,  is  the  portrayal  of  the 
mother-dauther  relationship.  Hope,  aban¬ 
doned  when  pregnant  by  her  stylish  doctor 
lover,  who  has  lied  to  her  about  being  a  con¬ 
centration  camp  survivor,  raises  her 
daughter  alone.  The  excerpts  from  Julian’s 
diary  (although  adding  to  the  novel’s  mish¬ 
mash  of  multiple  styles)  are  actuely  painful 
to  read.  In  them,  we  learn  bit  by  bit  just  how 
enmeshed  the  mother-daughter  pair  is.  In 
her  desperation  for  a  meaningful  relation¬ 
ship,  Hope  has  created  out  of  Julian,  her 
girl-child,  the  companion-confidante-lover 
(I  mean  this  in  a  romantic  sense;  overt  sexual 
abuse  is  not  implied)  she  craves.  Julian  must 
allow  her  mother  to  read  her  diary  every 
night,  to  “correct  spelling”;  she  is  not 
allowed  to  write  the  truth,  only  her  mother’s 
laundered  version.  Hope  and  Julian  share  a 
twin  bedroom  long  after  Julian’s  earnings  as 
a  child  star  would  pay  for  a  bigger  apart¬ 
ment.  Hope  squashes  her  daughter’s  friend¬ 
ships  and  romances  to  keep  Julian  to 
herself.  In  late  adolescence  when  Julian 
chooses  Laurence,  her  older  lover,  instead 
of  Hope,  the  rupture  that  follows  never 
heals.  The  two  remain  just  as  enmeshed,  but 
in  hostility,  for  the  rest  of  Hope’s  life. 

Julian’s  frantic  attempts  to  please  her 
mother,  her  mother’s  equally  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  to  constantly  put  down,  invalidate, 
and  spoil  anything  Julian  has  to  offer,  are 
wrenchingly  portrayed,  and  will  feel 
familiar  to  more  than  a  few  readers.  Being 
the  feminist  theorist  she  is,  Morgan  lets  the 
reader  know  that  Hope  is  a  victim  herself,  of 
her  own  family  who  has  rejected  her  for  the 
out-of-wedlock  child,  and  of  patriarchy 
itself  which  didn’t  have  a  place  for  the 
vibrant,  talented,  young  Jewish  woman 
from  an  immigrant  family.  Hope  has  had  no 
choice,  then,  but  to  try  to  create  her 
daughter  in  the  image  of  her  own  dashed 
aspirations.  The  most  poignant  scene  of  the 
entire  novel  is  the  one  in  which  the  night 
nurse  reports  to  Julian  that  her  mother,  in 
the  dementia  of  her  disease,  has  been  sex¬ 
ually  exhibiting  herself,  acting  out  in  de¬ 
fiance  the  role  of  the  “whore”  she  was 
always  told  she  was.  Julian’s  own  defiance 
of  the  nurse’s  censure  reveals  Hope’s  legacy. 
It  is  Julian’s  most  tender  act  of  love  for  the 
mother  she  will  always  both  adore  and 
despise.  The  courage  of  this  scene,  and  a  few 
others,  make  reading  Dry  Your  Smile  —  or 
at  least  skimming  some  sections  of  it  — 
worthwhile. 

Writing  this  novel  was  obviously  a  cathar¬ 
sis  for  Morgan.  I  would  like  to  see  her  now 
write  another  volume  of  poetry  while 
attending  a  fiction  workshop.  I  will  certainly 
read  her  next  book,  too,  looking  for  more 
technical  skill  but  the  same  brave  plunging 
of  the  heart.  □ 
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avid  Watmough’s  The  Year  of  Fears 
is  the  sort  of  book  that  could  drive  a 
man  to  a  strict  regimen  of  re-reading 
the  classics.  The  press  handout  touts  Wat- 
mough  as  a  Canadian  writer  of  repute, 
author  of  ten  books,  praised  by  Colin 
Wilson  for  “some  of  the  most  moving  and 
brilliant  autobiographical  writing  since 
Dylan  Thomas.”  Digging  through  back 
issues  of  The  Body  Politic,  I  found  a 
reviewer  who  praised  an  earlier  book  of 
Watmough’s  for  its  style.  The  cover  blurb 
promises  an  interesting  situation:  the 
author’s  fictional  alter  ego  Davey  Bryant  is  a 
student  in  California  during  the  McCarthy 
era. 

But  no.  Watmough  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  prose  writers  I’ve  blundered  into 
in  some  time.  “There  in  Oregon  there  is  no 
escaping  the  memory  of  Jackie  who  taught 
me  so  much  about  her  fierce  womanhood 
that  it  forced  me  out  of  the  cocoon  of  solip- 
sistic  self-deception  to  the  point  of  no 
return,”  Davey  gushes  on  the  very  first 
page,  and  it’s  all  downhill  from  there.  Wat- 
nough  confuses  “inferring”  with  “imply¬ 
ing,”  “compunction”  with  “compulsion,” 
“evoking”  with  “invoking,”  and  his  par¬ 
ticiples  are  less  dangling  than  ruptured:  “By 
the  time  she  reluctantly  dropped  me. ..in 
front  of  my  digs  on  campus,  and  thanking 
her  warmly  for  her  presents  and  the  outing,  I 
felt  confident... that  I  had  made  a  true  if  im¬ 
probable  friend”  (p.  16). 

The  dialogue  is,  if  possible,  worse.  Here  is 
Davey’s  Jewish  friend  Irving  reassuring 
their  nymphomaniac  friend  Jackie  that 
Davey  and  Irving  will  behave  well  with  her 
wealthy  right-wing  parents:  “Baby,  you’ve 
got  the  best  two  guys  in  the  business  for 
handling  parents.  With  Davey’s  sweet- 
talking  British  ways  and  my  lively  Jewish 
flair,  they’ll  fall  all  over  us!  They’ll  see  at 
once  that  you’re  moving  in  the  very  best 
circles.  That’s  all  parents  ever  want”  (p. 
330.  Somewhere  around  page  100  it  appears 
that  whoever  was  reading  proof  simply  gave 
up  on  the  book,  for  the  prose  deteriorates 
further:  “I  lifted  a  little  aid  her”  (p.  123), 
“With  a  cold  I  recognized  that  the  “me” 
Jackie  was  referring  to  was  now  interested  in 
the  past”  (p.  1 1 9),  and  —  my  favorite  — 
“The  image  of  Liam  O’Malley  being  struck 
by  her  revolving  missive  was  a  pleasant  one” 

(p.  118). 

I  mentioned  Davey’s  Jewish  friend  Irving, 
and  his  nymphomaniac  friend  Jackie.  That 
is  pretty  much  all  they  are,  stick  figures  on 
which  he  hangs  various  tags,  often 
substituting  ethnic  stereotypes  for 
characterization:  “those  full,  Jewish  lips” 
of  Irving’s,  for  instance,  or  Davey’s  Irish 
boss  and  landlord  O’Malley,  or  Davey’s 
own  “Celtic  grain.”  Even  more  obnoxious 
are  the  gay  stereotypes  Watmough  deploys: 
“  ’Petulant  poof’  was  cruelly  apt  as  a 
description  of  Bob,”  Davey  smugly  reflects 
(p.  73),  unaware  that  it  is  even  more  cruelly 
apt  as  a  description  of  himself.  Davey  is  one 
of  the  most  unsympathetic  protagonists  I’ve 
ever  met  in  fiction:  he  lurches  through  the 
story  like  a  marionette  with  one  string  cut, 
lashing  out  at  random  strangers,  lying  to 
friends,  cowardly,  selfish,  and  cruel. 
Nothing  mitigates  this  portrait  —  if 
anything,  Davey  ends  as  more  of  a  jerk  than 
he  started  out  —  and  I’ve  seldom  been  so 
glad  to  bid  a  character  goodbye. 

Occasionally,  what  may  be  memories  of 
real  people  peek  through  the  wooden  prose, 
such  as  Jackie’s  efforts  to  cover  the  facial 
scar  she  received  in  a  harrowing  auto  acci¬ 
dent,  but  it  seems  most  polite  to  avert  one’s 
eyes  from  these  moments:  rather  than 
touches  of  authenticity,  they  seem  invasions 
of  their  model’s  privacy. 

Most  disturbing  is  chapter  five,  involving 
a  shell-shocked  psychotic  whom  Davey  and 
Jackie  meet  at  different  times  in  the  stacks 
of  the  Stanford  Library:  Davey  hysterically 
taunts  him  until  the  man  pulls  a  gun,  Jackie 


gives  him  a  hand  job.  Ten  years  later,  Davey 
reports,  “I  saw  a  photograph  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  recognized  him  as  the  man  who 
threatened  me”  (p.520).  Now,  even  if  Wat¬ 
mough  actually  encountered  Oswald  in 
California  in  1953,  he  has  turned  the  ex¬ 
perience  into  a  freaky  episode  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  effect  is  to  signal  that  this  book  cannot 
be  taken  seriously  on  any  level  —  and  that 
goes  double  if  the  story  is  wholly  invented. 

The  McCarthy-era  trappings  of  The  Year 
of  Fears  are  similarly  bogus.  Each  chapter 
has  an  epigraph  evoking  1953,  McCarthy, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee,  censorship,  blacklisting,  deportation  of 
suspect  foreigners,  and  the  like.  None  of  this 
really  touches  the  novel.  Davey  recalls  the 
day  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  tells  how  his  Irish  boss  O’Malley 
was  hounded  from  his  job  by  Red-hunters; 
that’s  about  it.  Watmough  is  so  insensitive 
to  setting  that  most  of  The  Year  of  Fears 
could  have  been  set  in  any  period  down  to 
the  present  and  it  would  have  made  no  dif¬ 
ference. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  fiction  about  gay  men 
was  rare  enough  that  questions  of  craft, 
even  competence,  could  arguably  be  brush¬ 
ed  aside,  especially  with  new  writers.  But 
David  Watmough  has  published  ten  books 
and  won  some  critical  attention;  he’s  no 
tender  beginner,  and  if  he  hasn’t  learned  by 
now  how  to  write  or  tell  about  people’s  lives, 
he  isn’t  likely  to.  The  Year  of  Fears  gave  me 
nothing  but  the  disagreeable  sensation  of 
being  slapped  in  the  face  with  a  thousand 
wet  cliches.  Dear  Reader,  if  you  see  this 
book  in  the  store,  pass  it  by.  □ 


Birtha 

Continued  from  page  12 

with  me.  And  Gracie’s  poor  bedraggled 

garden  is  just  struggling  along  on  its  last 

legs  —  kinda  like  me. 

Although  Lovers’  Choice  has  problems,  I 
still  feel  Birtha’s  is  an  honest  and  thoughtful 
voice  telling  stories  of  our  real  lives.  No 
question  that  it  could  have  used  a  firmer 
editorial  hand  on  several  of  the  stories.  And, 
true,  I  wanted  more  of  14-year-old  John- 
nieruth  and  less  of  adult  Black  women 
mooning  over  undeveloped  young  white 
women.  Of  course,  there  are  stories  to  be 
told  about  being  a  Black  lesbian  living  out  in 
the  ’80s,  but  beyond  “In  the  Life,”  I  don’t 
in  any  way  relate  to  the  message  Birtha 
chooses  to  bring  us  on  the  subject.  I  don’t 
invalidate  her  message,  it’s  just  that  I  don’t 
happen  to  know  lesbians  like  these,  Black  or 
white  —  and  I  found  myself  feeling  lucky 
about  that.  Birtha’s  best  stories,  those  about 
strong,  independent  Black  women  who 
aren’t  specifically  lesbian,  are  the  stories 
that  validate  me  as  a  Black  woman.  They 
ring  true  and  free,  and  they’re  worth  the 
price  of  the  book. 

Birtha  is  now  working  on  a  novel.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  see  it.  We  don’t  have  enough  Black 
lesbians  writing  about  our  lives  —  however 
we  see  them.  □ 

Bibliography 

Continued  from  page  12 

tion,  American  Library  Association, 
American  Anthropological  Association, 
American  Sociological  Association,  and  a 
number  of  others  —  publish  regular 
biographies  and  reviews  for  their  members: 
these  need  to  be  collected,  indexed,  and 
placed  permanently  in  libraries  around  the 
country.  □ 

Loulan 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

Loulan ’s  book  with  all  its  contemporary 
musing  on  communities  and  relationships. 
Perhaps  that  explains  part  of  my  reservation 
about  the  book  .I’m  suspect  of  such  idolatry 
—  such  uncritical  adoration  that  can  lead  to 
conformity  of  thought.  Lesbian  Passion  is 
far  from  challenging.  Instead  it  is  comfor¬ 
ting,  mediocre,  mainstream.  Amidst  a  grow¬ 
ing  movement  of  lesbian  sex  radicals, 
Loulan  emerges  a  sex  pacifier.  Not  pro¬ 
vocative  in  the  least.  □ 
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Class  consciousness  to  a 
Broadway  beat? 

Les  Miserables  brings  fabulous  sets  and  singing  to  Boston , 
but  how  about  those  “thoughts  of  our  fellow  man?” 


Les  Miserables.  By  Alain  Boubil  and  Claude- 
Michel  Schonberg.  Music  by  Claude-Michel 
Schonberg.  Lyrics  by  Herbert  Kretzmer.  Directed 
and  Adapted  by  John  Caird  &  Trevor  Nunn.  With 
William  Solo,  Renee  Veneziale,  Diane  Fratantoni 
and  others.  At  the  Shubert  Theatre,  Boston, 
through  April  23.  Tickets  $45  to  $27.50.  Special 
student  tickets  available  Monday  through  Thursday 
and  Wednesday  matinee  for  $16. 

By  Christopher  Wittke 

ast  month  the  highly  touted  National 
Tour  of  the  British  musical  import  Les 
Miserables  opened  and  settled  in  for  a 
long  winter’s  run  at  Boston’s  Shubert 
Theater.  Tickets  went  on  sale  for  this  ex¬ 
travaganza  in  December  of  1986  via  mail 
order,  a  couple  of  months  before  it  even 
opened  in  New  York  City.  These  people 
know  how  to  market,  and  they  also  know 
how  to  put  on  a  show. 

Based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  epic  novel  of  the 
same  title,  Les 
Miserables,  The 
Musical  Sensation 
bounces  through 
the  significant  events  in  the  life  of  pro¬ 
tagonist  Jean  Valjean.  After  being  im¬ 
prisoned  for  19  years  for  stealing  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  feed  his  family,  Valjean  is  paroled. 
He  starts  life  over  in  a  new  town  and  with  an 
assumed  identity,  trying  to  avoid  a  run-in 
with  his  arch-enemy  Inspector  Javert.  He 
becomes  the  Mayor  of  the  town  and  the 
owner  of  a  factory. 

One  of  his  employees,  Famine,  is  forced 
out  of  her  job  by  the  factory  foreman 
because  she  has  an  illegitimate  daughter  and 
this  scandalizes  her  co-workers.  Fantine  sur¬ 
vives  and  provides  for  her  daughter  via  pro¬ 
stitution  until  she  comes  down  with  an  un¬ 
disclosed  illness.  Valjean  learns  of  her 
disastrous  plight  and  promises  Fantine,  on 
her  deathbed,  that  he  will  care  for  her 
daughter,  Cosette. 

Cosette  grows  up  in  the  shadow  of  near 
run-ins  between  Valjean  and  Javert,  and 
eventually  falls  in  love  with  a  student  named 
Marius.  He  is  the  secret  love  object  of 
Cosette’s  childhood  tormentor  Eponine. 
Marius,  of  course,  considers  Eponine  to  be 
more  of  a  pal,  and  she  knows  she  can  never 
have  him. 

This  love  triangle  takes  place  against  a 
backdrop  of  political  struggle.  A  group  of 
students,  of  which  Marius  is  one,  decides  to 
overthrow  the  caste  system  which  has  kept 
so  many  of  the  people  suppressed  in  pover¬ 
ty.  The  problem  is  that  they  sort  of  forget  to 
tell  “the  people”  about  their  revolution  and 
are  left  alone,  sparsely  armed  but  idealistic, 
behind  the  barricades.  Valjean  joins  them  in 
their  struggle  only  to  come  face  to  face  with 
Javert. 

This  plot  description  (minus  the  student 
uprising)  could  easily  apply  to  most  any  net¬ 
work  soap  opera,  if  you  changed  Eponine’s 
name  to  Leslie  and  Marius  to  Rick.  And  1 
mean  that  as  a  compliment.  Even  more 
astonishing  is  that  I’ve  only  described  about 
half  the  plot  and  almost  none  of  the  subplot. 
And  that’s  pretty  neat,  too. 

The  sets,  designed  by  John  Napier,  are 
breathtaking.  The  stage  revolves  at  a  swift 
enough  pace  to  make  Valjean’s  scenes  of 
running  from  Javert  really  be  scenes  of  run¬ 
ning  from  Javert.  Locations  switch  with  the 
kind  of  fluidity  that  has  been  described  as 
“cinematic”  a  few  too  many  times  since 
Dreamgirls.  But  darned  if  it  ain’t  so.  At  one 
moment  you’re  in  a  pub  and  slowly  the  stage 
revolves  under  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  self-constructing  barricade.  More  than 
just  the  actors  are  directed  in  Les 
Miserables,  the  point  of  view  of  the  au¬ 
dience  is  directed,  too.  It’s  the  hugeness  of 
the  production,  the  absolutely  fabulous  sets 
from  the  barricades  to  the  realistic  sewer 
scenes  that  are  the  true  stars  of  this  musical, 
and  1  mean  that  as  a  compliment  too.  We 
saw  the  second  night  performance  and  I 
think  if  I  were  to  be  able  to  afford  to  see  it 
again  in  April  it  would  be  exactly  the  same 
show,  flawlessly  executed  but  lacking  any 
chance  for  spontaneity.  But  who  has  time 
for  spontaneity  when  there  is  so  much  story 
to  tell? 

Did  1  say  “story  to  tein”  Actually,  Les 
Miserables  is  sung,  not  told,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  modern  pop  opera.  The  only 


William  Solo  as  jean  Valjean 


thing  missing  from  this  show  is  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber’s  name.  The  music  by 
Claude-Michel  Schonberg  and  lyrics  by 
Herbert  Kretzmer  create  songs  that  are  not 
unlike  listening  to  a  “Greatest  Hits”  collec¬ 
tion  by  a  versatile  rock  and  pop  group. 
There  are  definite  hit  singles  here,  like  the 
rousing  eve-of-the-revolution  “One  Day 
More,”  the  diva’s  triumph  in  Famine’s  “In 
My  Life,”  and  the  Cyndi  Lauperesque  “On 
My  Own,”  sung  by  teenage  Eponine. 

•  And  it  is  the  humanity  in  the  perfor¬ 
mances  that  somehow  manages  to  cut 
through  the  technology  and  let  us  into  the 
heart  of  Hugo’s  story.  William  Solo  plays 
Valjean  with  an  intensity  and  palpable 
warmth.  His  voice  is  sweet  and  tear-jerking 
on  “Bring  Him  Home,”  which  he  sings 
about  the  wounded  Marius  at  the  bloody 
barricades  and  is  appropriately  rousing  in 
“One  Day  More.”  Solo  truly  carries  the 
weight  of  Les  Miserables  on  his  shoulders. 

Diane  Fratantoni  brings  a  powerful  voice 
to  the  role  of  Fantine.  “I  had  a  dream  my 
life  would  be,  So  much  better  than  this  hell 
I’m  living!”  she  sings  at  the  top  of  her  lungs 
early  in  the  show,  and  Frantantoni  makes 
you  believe  it.  Unfortunately  she  dies  not 
long  after  this,  an  overall  problem  with  the 
construction  of  this  show.  The  substantial 
women  characters  are  written  more  like  one 
and  divided  up  among  several  actresses  who 
each  share  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the 
spotlight  than  Valjean  or  almost  any  of  the 
male  characters.  Apparently  gender  parity  is 
not  an  issue  in  contemporary  musical 
theatre,  but  it  would  definitely  be  a  good 
idea.  That  way  we  could  enjoy  performers 
like  Fratantoni  for  more  than  a  few  sublime 
minutes. 

Michelle  Leaman  played  Young  Cosette 
on  the  night  of  the  second  show  (she  alter¬ 
nates  performances  with  several  other 
youngsters).  This  eight  year  old  wonder  sang 
“Castle  On  A  Cloud,”  an  abused  child’s 
utopian  vision  designed  to  make  the  au¬ 
dience  cry.  Most  everyone  I  know  who  has 
seen  the  show  didn’t,  but  I  sobbed  so  hard  at 
Leaman ’s  performance  I  almost  had  to  leave 
the  theater. 

Hugh  Panaro  is  a  very  pretty  boy  who 
does  a  real  Rex  Smith  turn  in  the  role  of 
Marius.  I’m  sure  people  who  like  that  sort  of 
thing  really  like  this  sort  of  thing. 

Herndon  Lackey  played  Javert  just-this- 
side  of  scene-chewing.  I  bet  people 
backstage  call  him  “an  actor’s  actor”  and 
his  intensity  was  appreciated  by  many 
“bravo”  yellers  in  the  audience. 

Renee  Veneziale  as  Eponine  has  been 
pretty  much  panned  by  the  local  reviewers  as 
being  too  much  like  a  teen  queen  rock  and 
roller.  But,  boy  are  they  wrong.  Yes,  her 
voice  has  that  Madonna/Karla  DeVito 
hiccup  aspect  but  she  truly  embodies  the 
angst-ridden  teen  years  that  Tamara  Jenkins 
is  forbidden  to  explore  as  the  prim  teenage 
Cosette.  Truth  be  told  I  was  rooting  for 
Eponine  to  get  Marius  the  whole  time 
because  she  surely  could’ve  shown  him  some 
soul. 

A  large  chorus  of  men  and  women  round 
out  the  human  success  of  Les  Miserables. 

Continued  on  page  15 
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(BOSTON’S  BEST  MUSICAL!) 


“  INTOXI¬ 
CATING  !*' 

—Arthur  Friedman. 
Boston  Herald 

“HILARIOUS!” 

—John  Ingstrom, 
Boston  Globe 


“PUNCH, 

PIZZAZZ, 

SMASHING 

MATERIAL!” 

—Joyce  Kulhawik, 
WBZ-TV 


JAMAICA  “88” 

Enjoy  the  beat  of  reggae  while 
relaxing  by  your  private  pool  at 
the  exclusive  Ironshore  Estate 
Villas.  Bring  your  fantasy 
vacation  to  life. 

8  dys/7  nts  via  American  Airlines. 

From  only  $499.00. 

Call  Caribbean  Specialties 
at 

773-9122 


CHILTERN 


MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

An  outdoor  recreational  club 
sponsored  by  New  England  area 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  For  further 
information,  please  write. 

P.O.  Box  407g  Boston,  MA 

Michael  Ourl0th  Year  Anniversary 
7*7-°428 _  282-6437 


REAL  PAPER  AWARDS 
J  &  S  Automotive 
BEST  AUTO  MECHANIC 

It  looks  like  a  big  commercial  garage,  but 
there  are  these  weird  little  things  about  it. 
Reggae  music  is  blasting  away,  signs  for 
political  and  union  meetings  are  taped  up, 
the  mechanic  might  be  a  woman,  and  some¬ 
times  its  hard  to  find  anyone  in  charge.  J  &  S 
has  been  Boston’s  hippest  garage  for  years 
and  years,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  it’s 
also  been  the  best.  Even  when  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  fix  everything,  they  never 
cheated  anybody  or  covered  up.  So  over  the 
years  they  kept  learning  new  makes  and 
new  techniques,  and  now  can  repair  about 
anything.  Plymouth  Valiants,  those  classics 
of  dependability.  But  they’re  ready  for 
anything  and  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  an¬ 
tique  vehicles  for  the  movie  “The  Brinks 
Job.” 

Reprinted  from  Real  Paper,  “Best  of 
Boston,”  Fall  1980. 

277  Northampton  Street 
267-0300 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 

*  Family  Law 
‘Real  Estate  Transfers 
‘Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
‘Discrimination 
‘Unemployment 
‘Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02130 
(617)  876-7099 


Insurance  AUTO  Insurance 

CALL  AND  COMPARE 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


★  No  Service  Fees  —  Ever!  ★ 

★  Rates  Quoted  Over  the  Phone  ★ 

★  Same  Day  Registration  Service  ★ 

★  Convenient  Monthly  Payment  Plans  ★ 
★  Cancelled  Policies  Replaced  ★ 


BROOKLINE 
241  Washington  St. 

731-1015 


ROSL1NDALE 
4521  Washington  St. 

323-0800 


ALLSTON 
168a  Brighton  Ave. 

782-0400 


Our  offices  are  staffed  with  friendly,  knowledgeable 
people  to  answer  all  your  questions. 


CALL  THE  INSURANCE  PROFESSIONALS  FIRST 

KUNEVICH  &  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 


Newbury  Veterinary 
Clinic 

Bruce  R.  Weiner, 
V.M.D. 

272  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
near  Symphony  &  Mass  Avc  1 

Office  Hours  by  Appointment 

Call  266-9269 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 
AMY  D.  WETTER,  r.d.h 


790  BOYLSTON  STRUT 
10  FAIRFIRD  PLAZA 
BOSTON  MA  02199 
(617HVM500 


JOHN  GRAVES 
Ph  D. 

13  Years  Gay  A ffirmative  Counseling 
for  the  Community 


Phone 

2^6-2^69 

42  THE  FENWAY 
BOSTON.  MA  02215 


COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
Individual,  Couple 
and  Group 
Counseling 


Call  247-4861 
ext.  58 
Sliding  Scale  Fee 
Health  Insurance 
Accepted 


520  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Kenmore  Square 


Al  Do  you  wish  you 

B  could  talk  to  your 

K  parents  about 

^  being  gay/lesbian? 

Do  you  feel  alone 
and  want  help 
understanding 
your  gay/lesbian 
child? 

""Consultations  for 
family  members, 
couples  and  "Workshops  & 

individuals  support  groups  for 

parents  and/ or  sons 
&  daughters 

Day-long  workshop:  Sat.,  Jan.  9 
Mon.  eve.  series:  Feb.  27-Mar.  28 
Jean  Chapin  Smith,  L1CSW 

straight  parent  of  gav  children 

(617)  876-2113 


•  INDIVIDUAL 
GROUP/COUPLE 

•GAY  SENSITIVE 
THERAPY 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MA 
617-266-2240 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 


Gay  Men’s  Therapy 
Group 

A  new  on-going  general 
issues  therapy  group  is  now 
forming.  Focus  on  your  iden¬ 
tity  as  a  gay  man. .  .your  rela¬ 
tionships,  family,  friends  and 
work.  For  information  call 
437-9643. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 


South  End 
Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


Laurie  A.  Livingston, 
Ed.D. 
Licensed 
Psychologist 

Specializing  in: 
agoraphobia  •  panic 
disorder  •  simple 
fears  and  phobias  • 
depression  •  stress 
disorders  •  social 
anxiety  • 

Telephone: 

(617)  262-5223 

Agoraphobia  Treatment  and 
Research  Center  of  New  England 
264  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 


GRAPHIC  DESIGN 
TYPESETTING 
PRINTING 


10  Magazine  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

(Magazine  and  Green  Streets.  Central  Square) 


HELPFUL  HEALTHCARE 

FENWAY 
MB  COMMUNITY 
'HEALTH  CENTER 

•  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  • 

♦  HIV  Education  &  Testing  Program  • 

•  General  Medicine  •  Women's  Health  • 

•  Alternative  Insemination  •  Mental  Health  • 

•  Gay  &  Lesbian  Victim  Recovery  Program  • 

•  Nutrition  •  Dermatology  •  Geriatrics  • 

•  Podiatry  • 
by  appointment 

267-7573 

HIV  267-0159 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
16  Haviiand  St..  Boaton,  MA  02115 

15  YEARS  SERVING 
THE  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  COMMUNITY 

•  quality  care  •  research  •  health  education  • 

•  confidential  • 


Do  you  know  that 
woman  Gal? 


Brattle's  Girls  Perform:  Women  on  Stage  series  starts  out 
with  a  laugh 


By  Jennie  Mcknight 

I  first  saw  Janice  Perry  (a.k.a.  Gal)  per¬ 
form  at  the  New  England  Womyn’s 
Musical  Retreat  (NEWMR)  in  1985. 
Maybe  it  was  her  brilliant  satirical  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Holly  Near  (Nearly  Holy),  or 
her  insights  as  a  seamstress  (my  mom  used  to 
make  our  clothes 
Cfc  V  when  1  was  a  kid, 
gBso  I  appreciated 
S&fev  Perry’s  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  technical  and  aesthetic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Butterick  and  Simplicity 
patterns)  that  made  me  a  fan.  Or  maybe  it 
was  all  that  womyn  energy.  1  went  to  the 
crafts  tent  the  next  day  and  bought  a  Gal 
t-shirt,  still  giggling. 

So  when  I  heard  Perry  was  leading  off  the 
“Girls  Perform:  Women  on  Stage”  series  at 
the  Brattle  Theater,  1  marked  my  calendar 
and  convinced  several  friends  this  was  a 
must-see  event.  But  I  left  the  hour-long 
show  Jan.  15  feeling  like  1  had  seen  a  really 
funny  person  be  really  funny  for  about  15 
minutes. 

After  a  flat  opening  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  (“Give  me  your  rich...”),  she  did  a 
long  piece  about  her  experience  in  England 
playing  Helena  in  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.  The  sketch  was  not 
without  its  funny  moments  —  Perry’s 
trademark  costume  changes  being  among 
them  (”I’m  so  glad  the  whore  look  is  back. 
When  I  see  someone  on  the  street  in  the 
whore  look  it  takes  the  pressure  off  me.”) 
But  I  felt  my  high  expectations  slipping  as 
the  tedious  piece  wore  on. 

1  was  more  engaged  during  the  segment 
about  therapy  that  followed,  although  it  felt 
cursory,  as  Perry  settled  for  the  easy  target 
of  “therapy  language”  (“1  hear  you  saying 
what  you  just  said”). 

The  pace  of  the  performance  picked  up  as 
Gal  alternated  between  short  somewhat 
political  bits  (about  Chernobyl-caused 
radiation  in  Britain’s  water  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution)  and  a  capella  songs  showcas¬ 
ing  her  diverse  vocal  abilities.  Her  throaty 
impersonation  of  Joan  Armatrading  (doing 
a  song  with  Cyndi  Lauper  for  Marilyn 
Monroe)  was  particularly  enjoyable. 

Perry’s  erotic  story  finale  was  easily  the 
funniest  part  of  the  evening.  It  was  also  the 
best  received  by  the  mostly-lesbian  crowd. 
By  this  time  she’d  probably  been  through 


ten  outfits  and  was  down  to  a  black  slip.  The 
piece,  originally  inspired  by  post-feminist 
women-only  culture  in  “women-oriented 
cities,”  was  “censored”  by  the  artist  to  be 
suitable  for  a  “mixed  crowd.”  The  result 
was  like  an  x-rated  Mad  Lib.  “When  you 
put  your  body  part  on  my  body  part... I 
knew  I  was  going  to  verb.”  Perry’s  timing 
and  delivery  were  at  their  best  here,  with 
direct  hits  on  the  predictability  of  erotica 
and  perhaps  of  sex  itself. 

The  “Gal  Theme  Song”  served  well  as  an 
encore,  ending  the  show  on  a  kooky  and  up¬ 
beat  note,  and  I’d  say  a  good  time  was  had 
by  many.  1  only  wish  I’d  yelled  out  “Do 
Nearly  Holy”  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
show.  Perry  asked  for  requests.  Maybe  next 
time. 

The  Girls  Perform:  Women  on  Stage 
series  will  continue  at  the  Brattle  through 
February,  with  performances  by  New 
York ’s  Split  Britches,  Boston ’s  Julie  Mines, 
the  Girlillas  and  Christina  Favretta.  On  film 
you  can  catch  a  Black  History  Month  tribute 
to  Josephine  Baker,  as  well  the  1937  classic, 
Stage  Door.  Check  the  calendar  for  dates 
and  show  times.  □ 


Les  Miz 

Continued  from  page  14 

They  play  multiple  roles  and  have  a  power¬ 
ful  vocal  presence.  Their  opener  “At  the 
End  of  the  Day”  is  almost  overpowering  as 
they  unleash  the  anger  of  the  factory 
workers  and  unemployed,  singing  “At  the 
end  of  the  day  you’re  another  day 
colder.....”  Their  energy  is  ostensibly  what 
motivates  the  students  to  their  uprising. 

Unfortunately  it  also  motivates  some  self- 
satisfied  backslapping  around  Les 
Miserables.  Producer  Cameron  Mackintosh 
was  recently  interviewed  on  the  local  TV 
show  Chronicle.  “It’s  wonderful,  it’s  got 
people  thinking  about  their  fellow  man,”  he 
said  in  reference  to  the  class  issues  that  Les 
Miz  touches  on  lightly  during  the  course  of 
its  love  story.  This  quote  came  after  shots 
of  Mackintosh  inspecting  finger  foods  six 
weeks  before  the  opening  night  bash  at  the 
Park  Plaza  Castle  and  rejecting  a  gourmet 
little-something  with  “ The. ..nm.. .presenta¬ 
tion  of  these  could  be  a  little  bit  better.”  Cut 
quickly  to  the  Castle  party  (right  across  the 
street  from  where  many  of  Boston’s  homeless 
spend  their  days  and  nights),  as  cast,  crew 
and  V.I.P.s  celebrated  a  successful  opening 
night.  The  joke  in  New  York  has  been  that 
Les  Miserables  is  the  only  show  where  you 
can  pay  fifty  bucks  for  a  seat  to  see  a  musical 
about  poor  people  and  then  step  over  them 
on  your  way  out  of  the  theater.  And  in 
Boston  it’s  no  different. 

The  fact  is  that  Les  Miserables  isn’t  really 
about  the  poor  at  all.  It’s  about  innovation 
and  how  far  the  magic  of  theatre  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  past  few  years.  It’s  about  how 
much  can  be  done  with  a  passable  score  with 
some  decent  pop  hooks,  some  strong  voices 
and  an  appealing  cast  ( some  of  those  chorus 


boys!).  It’s  like  MTV  goes  to  Disney  World 
with  real  actors  instead  of  animatrons.  That 
I  mean  as  a  compliment.  It’s  this  oppor¬ 
tunistic  altruism  that  must  be  totally  re¬ 
jected. 

Poorness  is  one  of  the  few  un- 
marketables  in  this  country.  And  any  rich 
producer  who  thinks  that  bankrolling  an  in¬ 
credibly  massive  musical  production  is  in 
any  way  going  to  be  beneficial  to  contem¬ 
porary  homeless  people  really  ought  to  do  a 
benefit  for  Pine  Street  Inn  and  put  some  money 
where  that  well-presented  finger  food  is.  □ 
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Hate  Crimes 

Continued  from  page  6 

informative,  is  only  preliminary.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  agreed 
to  hold  a  series  of  workshops  on  the  issue 
this  year.  And  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Association  recently  gave  a  $27,000  grant  to 
Horizons,  a  gay  and  lesbian  victim 
assistance  program  in  Chicago. 

Berill  is  also  working  to  get  states  to  in¬ 
clude  sexual  orientation  in  anti-hate  crime 
laws.  Of  the  15  such  laws  in  the  country,  on¬ 
ly  one,  in  California,  includes  a  provision 
for  gay  men  and  lesbians.  “It  is  sad  to  see 
gays  left  out  of  the  agenda,  especially  in  a 
time  of  rising  concern  about  hate  crimes. 
But  the  Apt  report  has  helped  put  anti-gay 
and  lesbian  violence  on  the  agenda,”  said 
Berrill. 

"The  great  American  lie” 

CUAV’s  Schell  blasted  those  who  use  the 
AIDS  epidemic  to  perpetuate  violence 
against  lesbians  and  gay  men.  “Anti-gay 
violence  has  always  been  American’s  dirty 
little  secret.  It  has  always  been  there.  AIDS 
simply  gives  people  the  justification  they  are 
looking  for  to  do  gays  in.  But  this  is  the 
great  American  lie.”  Although  supportive 
of  hate  crime  legislation,  Schell  advocated 
community-based  education  to  combat 
violence.  CUAV  sends  speakers  to  every  San 
Francisco  Public  School  to  educated  young 
people,  who  are  the  most  frequent 
perpetrators  of  hate  crimes,  about  violence. 
“Homophobia,  racism  and  sexism  walk 
hand  in  hand.  People  attack  what  they  fear 
or  do  not  understand.  Irrational  fears  create 
prejudice  and  prejudices  create  violence'. 
This  is  why  we  need  anti-violence  training,” 
said  Schell. 

Widespread  anti-violence  organizing 
began  in  San  Francisco  in  January  of  1979 
when  Mayor  George  Moscone  and  openly 
gay  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk  were  shot  by 
Supervisor  Dan  White.  “The  city  was 
outraged  and  it  had  a  galvanizing  effect  on 


ACT  UP 

Continued  from  page  3 

treatments  made  from  natural  products. 
Boston,  for  example,  has  no  such  lay 
distribution  center. 

ACT  UP  steps  out  in  Boston 

Turnout  at  the  first  ACT  UP/Boston 
demonstration  was  small,  though  organizers 
explained  they  expect  momentum  to  build. 
ACT  UP  began  in  New  York  one  year  ago  as 
a  direct  action  political  group  determined  to 
work  aggressively  on  issues  around  the 
AIDS  crisis.  Originally  comprised  of  a 
handful  of  outraged  activists,  ACT  UP 
meetings  in  New  York  now  draw  up  to  1600 
people. 

Affiliated  ACT  UP  groups  have  formed 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Miami,  along  with  Boston.  The  Boston 
group  began  organizing  in  December  soon 
after  the  formation  of  MASS  ACT  OUT,  a 
lesbian/gay  political  group  which  evolved 
out  of  organizing  for  the  March  on 
Washington.  MASS  ACT  OUT  also  focuses 
attention  on  AIDS  issues.  Members  of  both 
organizations  mentioned  some  conflict  over 
strategy  between  the  groups  during  the  fall 
months  of  mobilizing  forces.  But  now  peo¬ 
ple  from  MASS  ACT  OUT  and  ACT 
UP/Boston  said  they  are  confident  the 
groups  will  work  cooperatively.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  the  protesters  at  the  Jan.  26 
action  were  MASS  ACT  OUT  members. 

“I  thank  them  for  coming  out  and  joining 
us,”  said  Skuce  of  ACT  UP.  “MASS  ACT 
OUT  did  a  great  job  with  protesting  the 
defeat  of  the  gay  rights  bill  —  it’s  very  im¬ 
portant  work.  1  felt  Boston  also  needed  a 
group  working  strictly  on  AIDS.  The  stall¬ 
ing  of  treatment  for  AIDS  and  ARC  is  one 
of  the  most  inhumane  situations  im¬ 
aginable.” 

Skuce  explained  that  ACT  UP  is  now  a 
nationally  recognized  movement.  He  said  he 
felt  a  Boston  group  using  the  name  would 
alert  people  that  progressive  AIDS  activists 
were  an  organized  force  ready  to  mobilize 
instantly.  “Public  figures  and  speechmakers 
know  they’ll  be  hassled  everywhere  there’s 
ACT  UP,”  Skuce  said. 

Vickie  Nunez,  a  demo  participant  and 
organizer  of  ACT  UP/Boston,  said  she 
became  involved  out  of  a  personal  interest  in 
educating  the  Latino  community.  “Women 
and  people  from  diverse  communities  still 
don’t  perceive  AIDS  as  their  issue,”  Nunez 
said.  “But  gay  men  have  been  dealing  with  it 


combatting  violence,”  said  Schell.  Because 
of  the  anger  over  the  assassinations  and  the 
increasing  political  influence  of  minorities 
in  the  city,  victims  of  violence  have  more  of 
a  voice  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  said  Schell.  Gay  men  and  lesbians 
often  do  not  report  violence  against  them, 
said  Schell,  because  many  fear  being  labell¬ 
ed  a  homosexual.  Until  homophobia  is 
eradicated,  violence  will  serve  to  keep  gay 
men  and  lesbians  in  the  closet,  he  said. 

Carmen  Vasquez,  a  former  anti-violence 
educator  for  CUAV,  agreed  that  education 
is  the  best  way  to  end  hate  violence.  “Our 
so-called  justice  system  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  Even  the  best  laws  depend  on  the 
courts,  and  the  courts  are  limited  in  what 
they  can  do.  The  battle  must  be  won  on  the 
streets  at  the  level  of  ideas  and 
perceptions.”  Vasquez,  who  said  she  has 
spoken  to  over  500  high  school  classes  about 
violence,  explained  that  most  young  people 
see  themselves  as  above  the  law.  She  said  the 
public  must  be  made  to  see  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  decent  attitudes  must  be 
fostered. 

Vasquez  said  over  50  percent  of  violent 
acts  are  committed  by  young  men  under  the 
age  of  18  who  are  under  pressure,  to  prove 
themselves  and  demonstrate  their  manhood. 
“It’s  an  American  rite  of  passage.  Nothing 
stings  more  than  to  be  called  a  fag.  They  feel 
pressure  to  prove  it’s  not  so  by  beating  them 
up,”  Vasquez  said.  She  added  that  young 
men’s  homophobia  and  racism  is  reinforced 
by  authority  figures,  who  refuse  to  speak 
out  against  hate  violence.  Societal  tolerance 
of  homophobia  allows  young  men  to  “act 
out”  their  fears. 

Vasquez  advocated  the  feminization  of 
anti-violence  organizations  and  education. 
She  said  women  often  believe  organizations 
such  as  CUAV  cater  to  middle  class  white 
men.  “Homophobic  violence  against  les¬ 
bians  still  tends  not  to  make  the  list.  Les¬ 
bians  must  become  advocates  and  organiza¬ 
tions  must  reach  out  to  women,”  she  said. 

filed  from  BostonD 


all  along  —  and  it  does  affect  all  of  us. 

“The  community  should  be  involved  in 
managing  the  epidemic,”  she  continued. 
Nunez,  who  works  in  the  HIV-testing  pro¬ 
gram  at  Fenway  Community  Health  Center, 
said  she  thinks  people  should  question  how 
the  government  is  handling  the  AIDS  crisis. 

According  to  Michael  Petrelis,  a  New 
York  PWA  activist,  the  national  coordina¬ 
tion  among  the  gay  community  and  AIDS 
action  groups  is  a  heartening  development. 
“My  hope  for  1988,”  Petrelis  said,  “is  that 
the  grassroots  activists  will  make  more  and 
more  of  an  impact.  We  need  to  continue 
bypassing  our  so-called  leaders  like  Jeff  Levi 
and  Ginnie  Appuzo.  We’re  eight  years  into 
the  crisis  and  they  haven’t  made  any  pro¬ 
gress.  People  with  AIDS  still  have  access  to 
little  money  and  no  acceptance  outside  our 
communities.” 

Petrelis  explained  that  a  week  of  national¬ 
ly  coordinated  activities  and  protests  to  call 
attention  to  the  AIDS  epidemic  has  been 
planned  for  May.  The  event,  intended  to 
“agitate,  educate  and  organize,”  is  being 
coordinated  by  ACT  UP  groups  and  other 
concerned  activists  throughout  the  U.S. 
Petrelis,  who  lives  in  a  New  York  residence 
for  PWAs  called  Bailey  House,  said  that  he 
and  approximately  20  housemates  have  also 
planned  an  action  for  Feb.  14  in  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  two  days  before 
the  state’s  presidential  primary.  Joining 
with  other  New  York  and  Boston  AIDS  ac¬ 
tivists,  the  Bailey  House  residents  will  unveil 
a  “Cure  AIDS  Now”  quilt  embroidered 
with  names  of  people  who  have  died  of 
AIDS. 

Petrelis  explained,  “We’re  going  to  invite 
the  presidential  candidates  and  ask  them 
what  they’re  doing  to  keep  us  from  becom¬ 
ing  names  on  the  quilt.” 

ACT  UP/Boston  meets  every  Tuesday 
night,  although  a  regular  meeting  space  has 
not  yet  been  established.  The  meeting  on 
Feb.  2  is  at  7:30 p.  m.  in  the  Piemonte  Room 
at  City  Hall.  Call  (617)  492-2887 for  further 
information.  □ 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.C. 

David  R.  Lund,  Janice  Platner, 
Barbara  Macy,  Michael  F.  Harrington 

Criminal  Defense  •  Estate  Planning  • 
Real  Estate  Transactions  •  Domestic 
Relations  •  Discrimination  •  Probate 
of  Estates  •  Defense  of  Drunk 
Drivers  •  Business  Representation  • 
Relationship  agreements  •  Civil 
Litigation  •  General  Practice  of  Law  • 
Condominium  Conversion 

529  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617-266-0760 


DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 


Insurance 
for  all  your  needs 

Congress  St. 

P.O.  Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 

Orleans/Brewster 
Office  Park 
E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 

Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


BUSINESS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 

22  Edgerly  Road 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267  2262 

ACUPUNCTURE 

RONALD  KELTER 
Acupuncture  Associates  of 
Cambridge 

843  Mass.  Ave.,  Central  Sq. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
617-491-4410 

ALCOHOL/DRUG 

TREATMENT 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spofford.  NH  03462 
(603)  363-4545 

AUDITINGfTAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
126  State  Street 
Boston,  MA  02109 

523- 1060 

AUDIOVISUAL 

SAMDPERIL  AUDIO-VISUAL 

23  Clive  St. 

Boston.  MA  02130 

524- 7992 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
64  South  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
617-522-7082 

BOOKSTORES 

GLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 
43  Winter  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  542-0144 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMAN'S  BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
876-5310 

REDBOOK  STORE 
Books  of  Political  Struggle, 
South  Africa.  Central  America, 
Gay  &  Lesbian  literature 
92  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-1464 

CATERING 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
Affordable  Catenng 
for  All  Occasions 
321-3475 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR  RITA  L  FIELD 
HARMONY  CHIROPRACTIC 
699  Somerville  Av. 

Somerville.  MA  02143 
628-9547 

DR  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1122  Massachusetts  Ave 
Arlington.  MA  02174 
(617)  731-3306 

DR  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St 
Boston.  MA  02116 
266  8S84 


DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
37S  Harvard  Street 
Brookline.  MA  02146 
232-7200 

DR  DAVID.  STOLER 
Chiropractor 
SOMA  Practitioner 
124  Harvard  St.  No.3 
Brookline.  MA  02146 
(617)  731-3306 

COUNSELING 

ARADIA  COUNSELING  FOR 
WOMEN 

520  Commonwealth  Av. 
Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
247-4861- 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 
25  Huntington  Av. 

Boston.  MA  021 16 
739-7860 

PATRICIA  A.  BURKE,  LICSW 
ADDICTION  TREATMENT/ 
FAMILY  THERAPY 
10  Goodway  Road 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
522-9446 

ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  FOR 

WOMEN,  COUPLES  AND 

CHILDREN 

Jill  Richard.  LICSW 

1130  Mass.  Ave..  Harvard  Sq. 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

776-6158 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  & 
CONSULTATION  INC. 
l86‘/r  Hampshire  St 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
876-4488 

STEPEHEN  J.  GOLDBURGH 
EDO 

Licensed  Psychologist 
1330  Beacon  St.,  Suite  231 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  734-6996 

MASS  BAY  COUNSELING 

ASSOCIATES 

321  Columbus  Ave. 

Boston.  MA  02116 
739-7832 

DR  KENNETH  H.  ORTH 
Psychotherapist 
319  Mass  Av 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
643-1112 

PLACE  HOTLINE  AND 
COUNSELING 
32  Rutland  Street 
Boston.  MA 
267  9150 

SOUTH  END  COUNSELING 
S96  Tremont  Street 
Boston.  MA  02118 
(617)  437-9643 

TAPESTRY.  Inc. 

20  Sacramento  St. 

Cambridge.  MA 
661  0248 

WINGS  THERAPY 
COLLECTIVE 
60‘/i  Sacramento  Sc 
Cambridge.  MA  0208 
876  8438 


DAYCARE 

BARB'S  FAMILY  DAYCARE 
State  Licensed 

Beacon  Hill.  Boston,  MA  02114 
523-3772 

DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAUL  GROIPEN 
1259  Hyde  Park  Av. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
364-5500 

JOHN  BARNA  & 

AMY  WETTER 
790  Boylston  Street 
Boston.  MA  02199 
3S3-I500 

DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 
CENTER 

Dog  Behavior  Specialists 
Medford.  MA 
395-9084 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 
Complimentary  consultation 
Computer  electrology  specialist 
Central  Sq..  Cambridge 
497-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES  FLORAL 
DESIGN 

12  Mt.  Aubum  St. 

Watertown  Sq..  MA 
926-4289 

GYMS 

BODYWORKS  GYM 
53  River  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
576-1493 

HEALTH 

BOSTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 

Holistic  Health  Referral  Service 
Psychotherapy,  Bodywork, 
Movement,  Nutrition  and 
Spiritual  Counseling 

266- 8122  M-Th.,  12-7 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Haviland  Street 
Boston.  MA  02115 

267- 7573 

FEMINIST  HEALTH  CENTER 
OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St 
Portsmouth.  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 
Mon.  eves  :  free  anon,  HIV 
counseling  &  testing 

INSURANCE 

DAVID  L  COLLINS.  CLU 
Congress  St 
PO  Box  1762 
Boston.  Ma  02I0S 
I-800-3S2-3I8S 


KUNEVICH  S  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 
241  Washington  St. 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 

Lawrence, MA  01840 
683-7676 

LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish,  Japanese,  Esalen 
220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000,  x  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

MOVERS 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO 
(formerly  Boston  Trucking) 
641-1234 

OPTOMETRY 

RACHELLE  S.  DUBEY.  O.D. 
DOCTOR  OF  OPTOMETRY 
Hours  by  Appointment 
10  Diauto  Drive 
Randolph,  MA 
(617)  963-1333 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Box  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston.  MA  02101 
236-0365 

PIANO  TUNINGfREPAIR 

PIANO  TECH 
25  Peterborough  St.  4129 
Boston.  MA  022IS 
536-0526 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOSTON  BAY  REALTY 
668  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
262-7386 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St 
Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

TAXES  &  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E,  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  PI..  MA  02130 
524-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plata 
482  2900 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


PERSONALS 

- GCN  REPLY  BOXES - 

Replies  lo  OCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
*  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ (**) 

FEBRUARY  IS  LOVERS’  MONTH 

So  why  not  celebrate  it  with  a  Gay  Community  News 
personal  ad?  Send  a  message  to  your  lover,  your 
boyfriend,  your  girlfriend,  your  secret  lust  object,  your 
last  trick...  .  Or  find  that  special  woman  or  man  with  a 
scintilating,  titilating,  seductive  description  of  your 
wildest  (or  safest)  fantasy!  And  during  February  GCN 
Personals  are  cheaper  than  ever:  $4  for  the  first  25  words 
and  15'  for  each  additional  word.  Headlines  are  SI. 50 
for  a  big  “Flamer!”  head,  or  75‘  for  a  regular  bold 
head.  Why  not  give  your  social  life  a  lift? _ (31) 

SOMEONE  YOU  CAN  TAKE  SERIOUSLY! 

Become  part  of  New  England's  ONLY  Gay/Lesbian 
owned  &  staffed  network  for  SINCERE  people  looking 
for  HONEST  Friendhips  or  a  DEEPLY  SATISFYING 
Relationship  in  the  future.  We  invite  sincere  inquiries  : 
N.E.  Area  (617)  353-0256 _ (31) 

IRISHMAN!  DUBLIN-BOY! 

N:  Belated  thanks  for  the  BIG  letter.  Belated  happy  20. 
Job  waiting  for  you  here  in  Amerika.  Call  for  details. 
Think  of  you  often,  Hope  you're  swell.  Love,  D.  (29) 

QUEEN  BUDGET 

You’re  the  best  editrix  around.  Don’t  let  what  happened 
to  Pam  in  California  happen  to  you.  No  splitting  will  be 
acceptable.  I  hope  you  have  fun  though,  and  bring  me 
lots  of  presents.  The  news  dork, _ (28) 

BIG  MAMA 

Tu  eres  la  mas  macha  in  your  new  jacket.  The  women  in 
New  Hampshire  will  go  wild.  An  admiring  butch.  (28) 

MY  SF  ROCK  BABY 

Who  needs  dull  New  Year’s  Eve  parties  when  this  one 
here  is  my  last  life?  Why  don’t  you  let  me  know  how  my 
token  of  affection  has  revolutionized  your  sex  life? 
Your  devoted  fan. _ (28) 

I  NEED  NELL 

I  think  I'm  in  trouble.  I’ve  lost  something  very  impor¬ 
tant.  I  was  an  eligible  DTWOF  but  then  I  lost  it.  Will 
you  take  the  case?  Or  can  you  recommend  some  alter- 
native  private  heat?  Desperately  seeking  snoozin’.  (28) 

S„ 

Do  what? 

C. 

_ (28) 

MEDICAL  ORPHAN 

I  am  a  lesbian  coping  with  a  chronic  neurological  illness 
that  cannot  be  diagnosed  or  treated.  If  you  know  the 
anguish  of  a  sickness  with  no  name  1  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  information  and  support.  Anyone  with  a  similar 
experience  please  reach  out.  GCN  Box  275. _ (32) 

STUD  CLUB  —  Variety  of  gay  male  hosts  available.  All 
scenes  explored  in  private,  luxury  apartment.  324-4140 
I0am-8pm.  (Positions  available  for  exceptional  gay 
men.) _ (29) 

BODIES  BY  GOD 

Hunks,  swimmers,  athletes. 

Outcalls  now  in  all  U.S.  cities.  (Work  in  any  city.)  Call 
Scott  at  215-668-8898  between  Uam-2am.  (Also  hiring. 
Earn  $60  +  /hr.) _ (47) 

I  NEED  A  HOUSEPERSON 

Disabled  prof,  male  35  seeks  clean,  reliable,  discreet, 
obedient  person  to  assist  me  with  personal  needs,  dress¬ 
ing  etc.  Must  appear  straight  and  will  be  submissive. 
Flexible  hours,  room/board,  salary.  Happy  new  year. 
Box  272.  (30) 

GCN  SPECIALS 

LEAVE  A  MESSAGE  AFTER  THE  BEEP 

GCN  needs  a  good,  operational  answering  machine  that 
not  only  takes  messages,  but  also  has  the  option  not  to 
(outgoing  announcement  only).  Call  426-4469. _ (•*) 

COFFEE  CLUTCH  SEEKS  COFFEE  TABLE 

Beautify  GCN's  lovely  reception  alcove  with  your  dona¬ 
tion  of  a  coffee  table  —  any  size  or  shape  will  do,  ebony, 
pine  or  glass,  we  take  all  kinds.  426-4469. _ (••) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BEREAVEMENT  STUDY 

I  am  seeking  men  willing  to  talk  about  their  experiences  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  the  death  of  a  longterm  partner  from  AIDS  for  my 
doctoral  project  in  psychology.  At  least  six  months  and  no 
more  than  eighteen  months  should  have  passed  since  the  death 
of  your  lover.  Call  Jill  McAnulty  at  244-8713. _ (28) 

MATRIARCHAL  MUSIC 

Piano  compositions  from  nature.  7:30pm  2/13,  64  Brighton 
Road,  Brooline.  54-6.  Workshop:  Making  Music  With 
Matriarchal  Consciousness  545.  Pre-register  566-1873.  Bring 
instruments  and  explore. _ (28) 

DYKES,  DISABILITY  AND  STUFF 
Contributions  sought  for  this  start-up  networking  newsletter 
that  wishes  to  provide  fiction,  art,  poetry,  comics,  news, 
views,  and  reviews,  arts,  letters,  verse  and  controversy,  ideas, 
resources  and  friendship  possibilities.  Still  in  the  formative 
stages,  we  have  national  and  international  aspirations  to  net¬ 
work  among  women  with  an  interest  in  health,  ability,  visibili¬ 
ty  and  disability  (yes,  hidden  ones,  too!).  How  about  an  ASL 
interpreted,  wheel-chair  user  accessible,  special  needs 
welcome!  conference  for  US  in  1990?  Get  on  the  mailing  list... 
send  contributions  of  writings,  articles,  news,  money  etc  to: 
UPE,  PO  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  021 14-6194. _ (49) 

PHOTO  FANATICS 

We  still  need  folks  to  sort  through  and  file  old  photos. 
Have  fun  and  help  GCN  at  the  same  time.  Call 
Stephanie  or  Dan  at  426-4469. _ (c) 

SERVICES 


Shmutzles  against  Shmutz 

(Rags  aglnst  dirt) 

Have  handywipe.  will  travel 
Doing  what  you  haven't  got  time  for. 
Bonded  and  insured  References  available 

734-3648 

CINDERELLA  k.  C1NDERFELL A  CLEANERS 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Core  •  Sports  Medicine 

•Diagnosis  ond  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR.  MD 
17S5  Beacon  Street.  Brookline  23M45f 


SERVICES 


BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Ongoing  support  group  for  lesbians  currently  or  formerly  ex¬ 
periencing  physical,  emotional  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  Call  HAWC,  744-6841 . _ (36) 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 

Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


HELP  WANTED 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  “Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 
□ 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469. 

HELP  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 

GCVv  PROMO  HOMO  has  left  the  fold  and  socks 
gainful  employment.  Two  main  skill  areas  include 
special  events  production  and  direct  mail  (print)  produc¬ 
tion.  Full  or  parl-lime,  temporary  or  permanent,  all  of¬ 
fers  welcome!  No  heavy,  physical  work  please... the 
spirit's  willing  but  the  flesh  ain't  interested.  Call 
32 1  4254  evenings,  ask  for  Catherine.  _  (**  1 

Well-mannered  &  educated  Christian  lesbian,  39.  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  position  as  household  manager  and/or 
companion  for  single  woman  or  household  manager  for 
female  couple.  Desiring  move  to  New  England.  Send  in- 
quirics  POBos  120372,  Arlington,  l  \  76012-0372.  (28) 
IN  GOOD  HANDS 

l  ocal  I.F  looking  for  odd  jobs  —  graphic  layout  and 
design,  small  repairs  housecleaning,  childcare,  patient 
care.  Do  not  hesitate  —  l  et’s  negotiate.  Keep  Irving. 
Sandy.  522-8153.  (30) 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 

FEBRUARY  14  IS  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

Do  you  know  where  your  next 
lover/girlfriend/boyfriend/trick/obsession  is?  Find  out 
by  placing  a  personal  ad  in  Gay  Community  News!  And 
during  the  month  of  February,  GCN  Personals  are 
cheaper  than  ever:  $4  for  the  first  25  words  (rcg.  $6)  and 
15'  for  each  additional  word  (reg.  25‘).  Headlines  are 
$1.50  for  a  big  “Flamer!"  head,  or  75'  for  a  regular  bold 
head.  Try  it  out;  what  do  you  have  to  lose? _ (30) 

NOT  TOO  CLOSE  &  NOT  TOO  FAR 
Roommates  needed:  5  B.R.  waterfront  house  Quincy 
near  MBTA.  Share  big  yard  w/patio,  private  parking, 
boating,  sunny  deck-pier,  sunporch,  w/fireplace,  large 
kitchen,  w/d,  quiet  “dead  end”  street.  App.  $450.  mo. 
call  479-9361. _ (28) 

LF  36  seeks  same  to  share  apt.  10  min.  from  J.P.  Clean 
quiet  neighborhood.  Close  to  T.  300+  Available  3/1. 

Call  Sharron  296-1 184. _ _  (31) 

BEAUTIFUL  APT.  i'A  ROOMS 
LF  in  Jamiaca  Plain  looking  for  roommate  35  +or-. 
Non.-veg,  non-smoker,  no  pets.  Near  T,  parks  and 
shopping.  Off-street  parking  avail.  $400  + utils. 

524-2261 . _ (31) 


BOSTON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION/SECRETARY 

Responsibilities  include  clerical,  secretarial,  and  administrative  tasks  typing,  office/ 
phone  reception,  routine  correspondence,  filing  as  well  as  special  projects  Re¬ 
quirements:  1-2  years' office  experience  or  familiarity  with  office  procedures,  type  55-60 
wpm,  good  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  Word  processing  experience  and 
bilingual  skills  preferred  but  not  required  Boston  residency  required  Salary:  high  teens 
Deadline:  resumes  by  February  8.  1988 

Resumes  to:  Julie  Ecker,  Boston  Human  Rights  Commission,  City  Hall  Plaza, 
Room  716,  Boston,  MA  02201,  Tel.  725-3562. 

The  City  of  Boston  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FLAGRANT  NON-YUP  WOMON 

APT.  AVAILABLE  NOW 

Radical  veg.  FL  seeks  same  for  2BR  Som’l  APT 
w/much  hardwood  +  many  windows,  2  porches 
w/d... 347. 50  +  .  Class  conciousness  important.  Am 
quiet  union  construction  worker:  No  work  #  Call  early 
eves.  628-8470, _ (29) 

ROOMMATE  FOR  J.P.  PONDSIDE  APART. 

LF  seeking  LF  26  +  to  share  spacious  apartment.  Non- 
smoker,  clean,  likes  pets.  140/month  +  utilities.  Call 
Lynn  522-4474  or  437-4274  afternoons.  Leave 
message. _ (28) 

3  feminist  women  seek  4th  to  share  nice  semi-coop  home 
in  Somerville  near  Davis  T,  quiet  street.  Non-smk;  we 
have  2  cats.  275/mo  includes  heat.  Avail  immediately 
776-4639.  (29) 

Great  JP  sublet  one  room  in  warm  clean  household. 
$160  plus!  Call  Ed  or  Patricia  522-2184, _ (29) 


Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 
peace/justice,  more.  $12/year.  CJ,  Box  G,  1516  P 
Street,  Washington,  DC  20005. _ (Ex) 

DISHWASHER/PREP  COOK 

Excellent  working  conditions  and  wages.  Experience 
preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Full-time,  Mon  -Fri.  Call 
Ellen,  629-2810. _ (29) 

FUNDRAISER/DEVELOPER 

To  work  with  a  lesbian  foundation.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  development  of  public  relations  materials;  design 
and  implementation  of  fundraising  goals  and  campaign; 
and  board  and  organizational  development.  Must  have 
grant  writing  and  fundraising  experience.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  in  a  non-hierarchieal  decision-making  struc¬ 
ture.  Salary  competitive.  10-15  hours  a  week.  Please 
send  letter  of  inquiry  and  resume  to  FLOWER  FOUN¬ 
DATION,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  682,  Northampton,  MA 
01061  by  March  I,  _ (29) 

FAMILY  ADVOCATE 

For  res.  alt.  mental  health  and  trans.  housing  programs 
—  work  with  mothers  and  children  to  assess  needs  and 
follow  up  with  services,  provide  childcare,  plan 
children’s  activities  —  access  lo  car  needed,  requires  bil¬ 
ingual,  full  time  four  day  work  week  wilh  evening  hours; 
salary  I9K  to  21 K  plus  excellent  benefits.  Resumes  by 
2/8  to  Beckert,  Eliz.  Stone  House.  Box  15  Jamaica 
Plain,  MA  02130. _ (28) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

For  licensed  mental  health  clinic  serving  the  gay  &  les¬ 
bian  community  since  1971.  Fundraising;  fiscal  and  per¬ 
sonnel  management;  public,  media  and  government 
relations.  Requires  demonstrated  business,  political  and 
supervisory  experience;  strong  planning;  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills.  Resume,  letter  of  interest 
and  salary  history  to:  GLCS,  SEARCH  COMMITTEE. 
6  Hamilton  Place,  Suite  300,  Boston.  MA  02108.  An 
Equal  Opportunily/AITirmalivc  Action  Employer. 

Women  and  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. _ (28) 

Live-in,  strong,  kind,  clean,  capable,  honest,  depen¬ 
dable,  good-humored  person  to  help  with  all  personal 
care  of  disabled  but  mentally  and  verbally  alert  lady. 
Household  cleaning,  cooking  and  shopping.  Flexible 
time  off.  Love  of  animals,  drivers’  liseensc.  References  a 
must.  Salary  negotiable.  244-4985.  Translcrs/lilting  re¬ 
quired  daily.  2  different  people  needed:  I  lor  Monday 
through  Friday.  Another  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Own  room  in  attractive  Newton  home. _ (28) 

Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 
peace/justice,  more.  SI  2/year.  CJ.  Box  CJ.  1516  P 
Street,  Washington.  PC  20005. _ (Ex) 

SKI  COUNTRY  JOB 

Country  inn  socks  mature  responsible  person  for 
housekeeper  position.  Job  is  year-round,  25-30  hours 
per  week.  Starting  at  $6  per  hour.  Call  Highlands  Inn  in 
Bethlehem,  NH  at  (603)  869-3978  lor  an  interview.  (29) 

CAN  YOU  OPERATE  A  STAPLER? 

or  a  copy  machine  or  a  word  processor  or  a  personal 
computer  terminal?  If  you  can  (or  would  like  to  learn 
how;  we  train!),  GCN’s  Promotions  and  Circulations 
Departments  could  use  your  skills  for  a  variety  of  office 
tasks,  ranging  from  data  entry/editing  and  record  keep¬ 
ing  to  compiling  mailing  lists  and  sending  out  sample 
issues.  Volunteering  with  GCN  is  a  great  way  to  meet 
new  people  and  to  get  involved  with  the  Boston  area  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  community.  Sound  interesting?  Give  Dan 
Page  a  call  at  (617)  426-4469  M-F  10-5  if  you’ve  got 
some  time  and  energy  to  spare. _ (•*) 


Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


My  heading  is 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


My  text  is:  (each  box  is  for  one  word) 
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Need  more  room!  fust  keep  wntmg  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  2S<  per  word  (35t  per  word  lor  business  ads). 


Basic  cost 

□  Non-business  rate;  25C  @  word  ($7.00  min.) 

□  Business  rate;  351  @  word  ($9.80  min.) 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $ _ _ 

Special  heading 
1  Flamer  ($3.00  x . 

;  Bold  ($1 .50  x _ 


_ number  of  runs)  $ _ 

.  number  of  runs)  $ _ 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $ _ 

Discounts 

i  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduci  10%  $ _ 

;  21 -30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $ _ 

I  J  3 1  +  conscculivc  weeks.  Deduci  20%  $ _ 

I  J  I’m  going  lo  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $ _ 

J  I’m  giving  a  gift  subscription.  Deduci  $2  $  — 

Subtotal  $ _ 

Box  service 

!  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $  — 

j  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks  $  — 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe!  $ _ 

□  1  want  to  give  a  gift  subscription!  $ _ 

US;  $33;  Canada:  $45.  Institutional  rate;  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  column  inch 

_ inches  x  $15  $ _ 


My  category  it: 

I  I  PERSONALS  (  I  ANNOUNCEMENTS  .  HELP  WANTED 
1  I  ROOMMATE  WANTED  I  HOUSING  WANTED 

I  I  APARTMENTS  :  SUMMER  RENTALS  !  RESORTS 
iEORSALE  l  PUBLICATIONS  ORGANIZATIONS 
I  SERVICES  !  I  RIDES  MOVERS  I  I  OTHER 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 


Name 

Address. 

City  _ 

State _ 


Zip 


Phone  (_ 


Total  $ 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 

WALPOLE/NORWOOD 

GM  grad.  stud,  seeks  responsible  quiet  GM  to  share  sun¬ 
ny  4BR  apt.  Big  yard,  w/d,  on  water.  Near  train,  495, 
128.  $500.00 covers  all!  April  1st.  Let’s  talk.  Call  George 
668-6373  leave  message.  _ (29) 

West  Roxbury  GM  sks  resp  male  to  share  two  bdrm  apt. 

1  min  walk  to  commuter  rail  and  T.  Safe  quiet  area. 

25-30  yrs  pref.  $300  includes  everything.  Avail.  March 
first.  Stu  323-7618. _ (29) 

2L’s  late  20’s,  seek  3rd  roommate  to  share  warm,  cozy, 
large  home  in  Brighton.  Has  back  porch  and  parking. 
Near  “T”  275+  Avail.  ASAP.  Call  787-5195.  We  are 
animal  lovers  but  have  enough. _ (29) 

GWF  early  50’s  seeks  same  to  share  2  bdrm  apartment, 
no  drugs  or  heavy  alcohol.  Smoker  ok.  $75.00  week  in¬ 
cludes  utilites,  waterbed,  bureau.  References  Fitchburg 
P.O.  Box  170 _ (28) 

2  LFs  seek  3rd  for  large  Mission  Hill  apt.  Nice  place, 

conv.  to  T,  rent  control.  No  smoke,  co-op,  pets  o.k. 
$175  +-  call  Kati  or  Debbie  739-1568. _ (28) 

2  GM  seek  M  or  F  to  share  house  in  Milton  on  Red  line. 

Quiet,  radical  politics,  no  drugs.  $400  incl.  util. 
698-9742. _ (28) 

Two  professional  women  seeking  room  or  small  living 
space  to  rent  for  a  few  days  each  month  in  Cambrige  or 
Boston.  Contact  GCN  Box  274, _ (29) 

TRY  US,  YOU'LL  LIKE  US 

Beautiful  JP  apartment.  2LFs  seek  third.  Drug,  smoke, 
alcohol  free.  Yard,  w/d  wood  floors.  Call  for  details: 
Lisa  (discreet)  at  work  495-1574  or  home  522-2921. 
-267+ _ (28) 

F,  27  seeks  2  quiet,  responsible,  non-homophobic,  non¬ 
heterophobic  people  to  form  warm,  friendly,  semi-veg 
semi-coop  in  3  bdrm,  Somerville  apt.  No  pets,  $250  +  . 
Call  Anne  666- 1267. _ (28) 

3  LF’s/bi  seek  I  LF  to  share  spacious  semi-coop  home. 

Have  1  cat,  no  smoke,  minimal  drugs  or  alcohol.  Porter 
Square,  $250+ ,  491-4005. _ (28) 

WATERTOWN 

Avail.  2/1,  2F  2M  sks  quiet  housemate  29+  for  6  bdrm 
hse,  lg  yd,  w/d,  no  additional  smkrs,  no  pets.  1  or  2  rms 
’  232.50/mo  ea.  +  util.  Call  7-9pm  wkdys.  11-4  wknds 
923-1367, _ (28) 

LF  29  seeks  woman  to  share  lovely  2  bedroom  apt.  in 
Concord.  Avail,  immed.  No  smoke,  no  drink,  $400+. 
Call  Becky  369-1879. _ (28) 

LF  22  needs  roommate  for  Somerville  apt.  for  2/1/88. 
5-room,  2-bedroom,  $325  +  .  Grad,  student  with  2  cats 
(no  more  pets)  seeks  fun,  friendly,  indep.  LF.  No 
smoke,  drugs.  623-5465. _ (28) 

APARTMENTS 


Somerville:  4-bedroom,  study,  living,  dining  rooms,  kitchen. 
Spacious  2  floors,  sunny,  quiet,  lesbian  owned.  Gay  occupied 
for  75  years.  $1275  +  /month,  666-2455. _ (28) 

Dorchester  —  2  bedroom  near  Fields  Corner.  5  minutes  from 
Red  Line.  First  floor  of  small  triple  decker.  Tenant  owned. 
$540  plas  utilities.  Security  deposit.  Available  March  1st. 
876-1646. _ (29) 

HOUSING  WANTED 


NEW  JAMAICA  PLAIN  HOME  SOUGHT 

Responsible  L,  31,  radio  journalist,  with  dog  and  cat  wants 
new  place  anytime  after  March  1.  2-BR  for  under  $700;  l-BR 
for  under  $450  or  good  situation  with  one  roommate.  Left 
leaning,  non-smoker  preferred.  522-7720. _ (29) 

REAL  ESTATE 

Seasonal  2Bdrm  cottage,  kitchen,  living  room  with 
fireplace,  100’  waterfronlage  with  spectacular  mountain 
view.  2  hrs  N/W  of  Boston  in  Rindge,  NH.  $139,900 
neg.  Call  (603)654-2884. _ (29) 

CAMBRIDGE 

Lots  of  light  and  wonderful  spaces  in  an  architect 
renovated  4-bedroom,  2  bathroom  bungalow.  Fireplace, 
two-story  dining  room,  fully  renovated  kitchen.  Design¬ 
ed  for  low-cost,  low-maintenance,  comfortable  living.  1 
mile  Northwest  from  Harvard  Square.  Asking  $315,000. 
Call  492-4858.  _ (28) 


FOR  SALE 


2  GOOD  2  B  TRUE 

but  it  is.  1987  Plymouth  Turismo  only  4K  miles  4  sale. 
Standard  trans,  AM/FM,  Chrysler  7/70  Custom  War¬ 
ranty.  Must  sell  $6,2000  or  B.O.  Call  783-5723  +  lv. 
message. _ (30) 

Spc!  List  One  Winter  Spring  1988  +  postpaid  special 
publications  co.  Mell  Greene  P.O.  Box  5727  Boston, 
Mass,  021 14.  USA.  Forward  with  the  mail  storm.  (28) 

VACATIONS 

GREENHOPE  FARM 

Vermont’s  perfect  Gay  Hide-Away.  Quiet,  secluded, 
peaceful.  Ski  from  our  door  or  downhill  at  nearby 
Stowe.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Today!  (802)  533-7772. 
_ (31) 

WINTER  WONDERLAND 

Come  ski  our  miles  of  X-country  trails,  then  unwind  in 
our  hot  tub.  Spacious,  fireplaced  common  areas  &  char¬ 
ming  guest  rooms  await  you.  Downhill  skiing  &  sleigh 
rides  nearby.  Mid-week  discounts!  The  Highlands  Inn, 
Box  1 18-G  Bethlehem.  NH  03574.  (603)  869-3978.  Grace 
and  Judi,  Innkeepers. 

-Ski  country's  only  all-gay  inn- 

_ (36) 

CHECK  ER  OUT 

AT  THE  CHECK  ER  INN 

Double  rooms,  coffee  by  fireside,  parking.  Apartments 
also  available.  I  block  to  bay,  open  year'round. 
487-9029,  25  Winthrop  St.,  P’lown,  MA  02657  (30) 


(617)  487-3232 
104  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown.  MA  02657 


PUBLICATIONS 

BLACK/OUT 

The  new  quarterly  magazine  from  the  National  coalition 
of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  features  news,  views, 
reviews,  poetry,  short  fiction  and  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  national  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  communi¬ 
ty.  Sample  copy,  $4,  I  yr.  subscription,  (4  issues)  $10. 
To:  Black/Out:,  NCBLG,  P.O.  Box  2490,  Washington, 
DC  20013. _ (ex) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1;  sub  $5;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  #263G,  SF,  CA  94114. 
_ (16.-) 

GUARDIAN: Independent  radical  newsweekly.  Covers 
Gay,  women  and  minority  struggles  and  international 
progressive  movements.  Special  offer-4  issues  FREE.  Write 
Guardian.  Dept  GCN,  33W  1 7th  St.  NY,  NY.  1001 1, _ (ex) 

off  our  backs 

Celebrating  15  years  of  radical  feminist  journalism.  We 
bring  feminist  national/international  news  analysis  and 
reviews  each  month.  $11  year,  II  issues.  ($15  for  con¬ 
tributing  subs)  $20  institutional  fee.  Sample-$3  for  3 
issues!  Write  ‘off  our  backs’  Dept  GCN,  1841  Columbia 
Rd.  NW,  Room  212  Washington,  DC  20009. _ (ex) 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN 

National  journal  of  woman-to-woman  S/M.  Diverse 
feminist  quarterly  of  S/M  fact,  Fiction  and  photos. 
SI  1/yr.  Single  issues  $3.  Must  state  you  are  over  18. 
SASE  for  info.  PO  Box  23,  Somerville  MA  02143.  (ex) 

WOMAN  OF  POWER:  “A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
singles  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam- 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)625-7885. _ (ex) 

ON  OUR  BACKS,  the  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for 
lesbians,  is  48  pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  time¬ 
ly  sexual  advice  and  news  colums.  We  are  quarterly,  na¬ 
tional,  unique  and  provacative.  $15/yr  sub  or  $5  current 
issue  to:  On  Our  Backs,  PO  Box  421916,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94142. _ (ex) 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Confused,  Anxious, 
Depressed? 

The  key  to  Clarity, 
Peace  and  Vitality  is: 

EXPERIENCE 

We  have  20  years  of  it. 
Call  us: 


7 39-7832 

321  Columbus  Ave. 
5th  Floor,  Boston 


MassBay 


COUNSELING  ASSOCIATES 


Prisoners 
Seeking 
Friends 


TO  ALL  THOSE,  IN  &  OUT  OF  PRISON, 
WHO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THEIR  BONDAGE. 
Alexander  Berknvin.  Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist^ 


GAY  YOUTH  COMMUNITY  FUND 

Sponsors  of  youth/student  projects  send  tax -deductable 
donations  payable  to:  GYCC/Capp  St.  Foundation. 
Mail  to:  GYCF,  2215-R  Market  St.,  Suite479,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  CA  941 14. _ (15.30) 

JEWISH  LESBIAN  DAUGHTERS 
OF  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

We  meet  for  support  &  networking  and  welcome  con¬ 
tact  from  other  Jewish  Lesbian  Daughters  of  Holocaust 
Survivors.  The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  22nd- 
24th,  in  upstate  New  Hampshire,  and  semi-annually 
thereafter.  A  partners  group  has  also  been  formed  for 
lesbian  women  who  are  in  relationship  with  JLDHS. 
Membership  is  not  dependent  on  both  partners.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  02114  or  call 
(617)  321-4254. _ _ (15.49) 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174. _ (15.48) 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BILITIS 

Support  organization  for  lesbians,  1151  Mass  Ave, 
Camb.  OCBC.  Raps  every  Tues,  Thurs  at  8:pm.  Special 
raps  for  35 +  ,  parents,  ynger  women,  baby  boomers, 
singles,  coming  out,  issues  forum.  All  8pm.  Monthly 
events,  outing  club,  library.  Info:  661-3633.  All  women 
invited  to  paticipate. _ (15.35) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people  .  Call  (415)431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  580  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
_ (16.1) 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  YOUTH 
Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and  under.  Wed. 
night  general  meeting  from  7:30-9pm.  New  persons 
meeting  at  6:00.  Women’s  meeting  at  6:45.  Call 
482-7858  for  info. _ (15.32) 

ARE  YOU  A  7  SISTER  COLL.  ALUM! 

Interested  in  joining  a  new  network  of  seven  sister  les¬ 
bian  alumnae  for  fun  and  informal  social  activities?  If 
so,  call  Holly  at  964-0767.  Confidentiality  rigorously 
respected. _ (38) 

COUPLES,  INC. 

We  organized  The  Wedding  at  the  March  on 
Washington.  If  you  are  in  a  committed  relationship,  or 
ever  will  be,  than  we’re  working  for  your  rights.  P.O. 
Box  13323,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90013.  (213)  550-7549.  (27) 


vs 

1  ) 

■  BLACK/OUT:  A  new  publication  called 

■  Black/Out  is  looking  for  artwork  and  letters 

■  from  Black  gay  &  lesbian  prisoners.  Let  them 

■  hear  from  you!  They  can’t  answer  all  the  letters 

2  they  get  so  don’t  always  expect  responses,  but 

(they  very  much  need  to  hear  your  voices.  Send 
to:  Joseph  Beam,  PO  Box  2314,  Philadelphia 
PA  19103. 

lOOOOOOOOQOOOQO 

use  1983  Civil  Action:  HOW  TO  DO  IT! 

Thomas  Dooley,  a  prisoner  in  Rhode  Island,  has  put 
together  a  basic  and  very  clear  STEP  BY  STEP  Guide 
to  filing  in  either  state  or  federal  court.  Send  $1  to 
cover  postage  and  handling  to:  R.l.  Justice  Alliance, 
Elena  Natalizia,  PO  Box  28610,  Providence  Rl  02908 


MOVERS 


THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 


(I) 


APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU#25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

S22-9826 


(15.20) 


From  $18  /  hr. 

MAXI-VANS 

CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 
.  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 
.  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 
>  LlC.  and  INS 

236-1848 


Black,  bi-male,  early  40s,  major  interests  in¬ 
clude  philosophy,  classic  literature,  and  social- 
philosophy.  Seeking  intellectually  stimulating 
correspondence  with  female  impersonators  and 
bi-females.  Joe  HARGRAVE,  104063-4,  Box 
B,  Anamosa  1A  52205. _ 

1  am  wanting  a  masculine  man  that  goes  both 

ways  to  be  hooked  up  with.  I  am  small  built  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  thing!  I  am  not  interested  in 
material  things.  Send  SASE  please.  Richard 
HOOLAHAN,  084549,  500  Orange  Ave  Circle, 
Belle  Glade  FL  33430. _ 

ROSIE  MOORE! 

Saw  your  message.  Long  time,  huh?  You  need 
to  make  contact  NOW  with  me.  Don’t  delay. 
Me,  Box  34550  (M-U),  Memphis  TN  38184. 

1  may  be  a  gay  prisoner  but  I’m  human  just  as 

everyone  else  is.  1  consider  myself  intelligent 
and  want  to  help  people  with  problems  they 
face,  sort  of  like  a  Dear  Abby.  But  what 
newspaper  would  allow  a  prisoner  to  do  this? 
Perhaps  a  penpal  would  let  me  help?  Please 
send  your  paper  too.  I  admire  it.  Darrell 
SHOPBELL,  43197,  Box  900,  Jefferson  City 
MO  65102,  _ 

Lonely  well-educated  man  in  mid-fifties  seeking 

youthful-feeling  femme  for  serious  enduring 
correspondence.  Not  into  J.O.  letters.  No 
games  please.  Harry  CASBOHM,  Box  316, 
791355,  Ft  Madison  1A  52627. _ 

1  would  like  to  be  put  in  your  GCN  paper  to  ask 

if  someone  would  write  to  me  and  be  my  friend. 
1  am  in  prison  in  Georgia.  I  like  hot  letters  too. 
Robert  ROSE,  EF-14029  (L-bldg),  Reidsville 
GA  30499 _ _ 

1  am  24  and  not  ashamed  of  being  gay.  1  would 

love  to  hear  from  other  gays  on  the  outside  for 
friendship  and  will  answer  anyone  who  writes. 
James  PAYNE,  Box  137,  Tillery  NC  27887 


It’s  very  lonely  being  gay  down  here.  I  would 
appreciate  getting  your  paper  and  if  you  could 
find  me  a  penpal.  My  hobbies  are  singing,  danc¬ 
ing,  skiing,  and  1  love  to  meet  new  people,  to 
draw,  write  letters  and  poems.  Robert  Tony 
RAPOSA,  B -073434  (C-N-28B),  3950  Tiger  Bay 
Rd,  Daytona  Beach  FL  32014 _ _ 

Intelligent,  presently  incarcerated  person  seek¬ 
ing  gay  or  bi  friend  for  conversation.  Interests 
include  but  not  limited  to  Music,  Law,  Art, 
writing  and  working  for  the  future.  I  write  long 
letters.  John  T.  PETERS,  550  N.  Flower  St, 
Santa  Ana  CA  92703. _ 

1  wish  to  seek  a  very  feminine  natured  gay  in¬ 
dividual  who  wishes  to  correspond  with  a  young 
black  male  who  enjoys  chess,  reading,  writing 
short  stories  and  poetry.  Race  and  age  holds  no 
barriers  in  mv  decision.  Pic  desired  if  possible. 
Desabe  Louis  MEADOWS,  PO  Box  57, 
S  190-578,  Marion  OH  43302. _ 

|  Gay  male  in  prison  would  very  much  like  to  cor- 

9  respond  with  society  or  other  prisoners. 

William  FONTENAT,  114274,  Mag  3,  Angola 
■  LA  70712. 


9? 


AIDS  &  Pregnancy 
We've  heard  at  GCN  that  pregnant  women  prisoners 
with  AIDS  or  with  positive  HIV  test  results  are  being 
pressured  to  have  abortions.  If  you  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this,  please  write  the  prisoner  project 
I’m  very  lonely  wishing  that  I  had  someone  I 
could  communicate  with  to  share  my  hopes  and 
feelings  (and  in  return  make  someone  happy). 
So  if  you  need  someone  as  much  as  I  do,  feel 
free  to  contact:  Marilyn  WELLS,  5642,  PO  Box 
180,  Muncy  PA  17756.  (PS — I  am  not  allowed 
to  receive  mail  from  other  prisoners) 


I’m  33/2  years  old,  been  gay  all  my  life,  in¬ 
terested  in  older  women.  I’m  strong-minded 
and  demand  respect.  I’m  not  interested  in  sex 
letters.  Ruby  JOHNSON,  2516,  Box  8540, 
Pembroke  Pines  FL  33024. 


I  would  like  to  place  myself  in  your  friendship 
bulletin.  I’m  28  and  am  interested  in  a  sincere 
friendship.  Murriel  ORACSO,  W-23435,  Unit  2 
No. 226,  PO  Box  213022,  Stockton  CA  95213. 


PLACE  TO  STAY 

Clean-cut  guy,  youthful  48,  healthy,  good  body 
&  good  mind,  welcomes  recently  released  guys 
as  guesis  &  comrades.  Quiet  country  house. 
Short  or  long  term  haven.  Write:  Thomas  Scotl, 
Drawer  303,  Hanover  NH  03755. 


Today’s  prison  system  should  be  abolished 
because  it  is  a  system  predesigned  to  warehouse 
people  of  underdeveloped  and  lower  economic 
communities.  Where  else  could  the  state  get  a 
full  days  slave-work  for  2-16'  a  day?!  Why 
should  they  let  us  out  sooner  than  they  HAVE 
to  when  they’re  making  a  profit  like  that)! 

I  sure  would  like  to  have  someone  to  talk  to 
who  is  gay  too.  Is  there  a  penpal  for  me?  James 
MILLS,  83C  520,  Box  367B,  Dannemora  NY 
12929. 


I’m  from  Cuba,  and  really  think  this  country 
needs  an  all-homosexual  prison  because  the 
people  here  at  Angola  have  a  wrong  concept 
about  us.  We  are  people  just  like  everyone  else. 
I  love  being  what  I  am.  Fernando  SERRANO, 
108719,  Camp  C  Tiger  4R6,  Angola  LA  70712 


Lonely  dominant  muscular  prisoner  seeks  in¬ 
telligent  beautiful  transperson  any  age  or  race 
for  honest  friendship  or  possible  permanent 
relationship.  Photo  &  honest  letter.  Robert 
CANARGO,  87A  2260,  Box  149,  Attica  NY 
14011. 


A  little  personal  correspondence  would  help 
make  the  lime  pass  in  the  cage.  There  are  NO 
library  facilities  here  so  I  can’t  read  and  I  need 
some  conversation.  Billy  M.  McCOY,  75868 
Camp  J,  Angola  LA  70712, 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  anyone  who’d  like  to 
write  a  33  yr  old  gay  boy  into  music,  reading,  or 
anything  to  get  mv  mind  off  this  place!!  Ronald 
RUSSELL,  C -43160  —  1217,  PO  Box  A-8101, 
San  Luis  Obispo  CA  93409, 


I  will  like  to  meet  a  transsexual.  I  am  very  open- 
minded  and  honest.  I  don’t  need  money,  I  need 
a  friend.  Thank  vou.  Bennie  Lee  SMITH, 
071034,  Box  578.  C-45,  Crestview  FL  32536. 


life.  Seeking  someone  that  likes  a  physically  fit 
individual.  Hobbies  are  puzzles,  hiking, 
reading.  Pic  exchange.  Cornelius  TATE, 
178-957,  Box  57,  Marion  OH  43302. _ 


’m  a  paralegal  by  trade  and  have  many  young 
adopted  ‘sons’,  a  few  of  them  Spanish.  My 
adopting  them  saved  them  from  being 
deported?  Would  like  a  penfriend.  William 
MARSHALL,  21708-037  ,  902  Renfroe  Rd, 
Talladega  AL  35160 


I  totally  enjoy  your  newsletter  and  would  like 

_the  friendship  of  some  special  person.  My  in¬ 
terests  include  arts,  antiques,  history  and 
reading.  James  PRICE,  Rt  1  Box  36.  Jackson 
NC  27845. 
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30  SATURDAY  TO 
8  MONDAY 


30  Saturday 


Dorchester  □  The  Women's  Center  presents 
“Children  in  Our  Lives:  A  Conference  About  Les¬ 
bians,  Children  and  Our  Communities.”  Keynote 
address  by  Angela  Bowen;  panels,  workshops  for  adults 
and  children.  UMass/Boston,  Harbor  Campus.  9am-5pm. 
$18  lunch  included;  more  if/less  if.  Info:  Women's 
Center,  354-8807. 

Boston  □  Mission  Hill  Theatre  presents  David  Mamet's 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  drama  Glengarry,  Glen  Ross. 
(Also  2/5  and  2/6).  Mass  College  of  Art,  621  Huntington 
Ave.  8pm.  $6  general  adm.,  $3.50  students  and  seniors. 
Info:  269-4576  or  522-2922. 


6  Saturday  □  Connie  Caldor,  Canadian 
singer-songwriter,  at  Paine  Hall,  Harvard 
8pm.  $12.50  advance,  $13.50  door. 


Boston  □  Opening  for  "For  Love  and  for  Life: 
and  White  Photographs  of  the  Second  National  March 
on  Washington  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights"  by  Marilyn 
Humphries.  Through  2/29.  Campus  Cameras  Gallery, 
BU  Bookstore,  Kenmore  Sq.  9:30am-7pm. 

Boston  □  The  Committee  on  Gay  and  Lesbian  Issues  of 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  (Mass, 
chapter)  presents  Judith  Stone,  president  of  Mass. 
NASW:  "How  does  NASW  work!  How  can  our  task 
force  be  involved!”  and  "Gay  Rights  Bill:  Where  to  go 
from  here!"  Open  to  social  workers  and  social  work 
students.  7pm.  Call  625-2609  for  info  and  location. 
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2  Tuesday 


BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH  CALENDAR 


Jamaica  Plain  □  Guitar  virtuoso  Tracy  Moore  with 
New  York-based  singer-songwriter  Lydia  Adams  Davis 
featured  at  the  Peacock  Coffeehouse,  First  Church  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  6  Eliot  St.  8pm.  $5.  Info:  Mike  522-28 1 2; 
Loren  524-4281. 

Somerville  □  Mount  Holyoke  College  Lesbian  Reu¬ 
nion.  8pm.  Info:  Donna  868-0117;  Nancy  625-7247. 

Boston  □  Lesbian  and  Gay  Neighbors  of  Jamaica 
Plain  shake  the  night  away  at  the  1270.  1270  Boylston 
St.  Meet  at  downstairs  lounge  9:30-I0pm.  Info:  Pat 
522-7808. 

Brookline  □  Am  Tikva  elections.  Important  that  all 
members  come  and  register  their  opinions  by  voting. 
Our  interim  Steering  Committee  term  has  expired. 
Workmen’s  Circle,  1762  Beacon  St.  8pm.  Info: 
782-8894. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  Northeastern  University  Law  School 
Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyer’s  Guild  presents  an 
evening  of  radical  camp  and  dance  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  local  band  Red  Rhino,  to  benefit  a  legal 
services  clinic  in  Nicaragua.  Firehouse/Multicultural  Arts 
Center,  659  Centre  St.  8:30pm- 1  am.  $5  donation  re¬ 
quested  at  door.  Info:  354-8515. 

31  Sunday 

Boston  □  Rock  Against  Sexism  Disc  Party/ "Tea 
Dance."  The  1270  Club,  1270  Boylston  St.  6-IOpm.  $1 
before  7pm,  $2  after.  21  or  older. 

Somerville  □  Wood  &  Strings  Music  Center  presents 
“Folk  Sampler  ’88,”  a  folk-rock  concert  with 
members  of  the  Wood  &  Strings  teaching  staff.  Will 
feature  a  cross-section  of  contemporary  folk  styles, 
spotlighting  Marcia  Taylor,  Tracy  Moore  and  Gail 
Rundlett.  Somerville  Theater,  Davis  Sq.  2pm.  $8.50  in 
advance;  $10  day  of  show.  Info:  641-2131. 

Boston  □  “Boston's  Other  Voice"  presents  Steve 
Carson,  minister  of  the  Metropolitan  Community 
Church.  WROR  98.5FM.  12:30am  (Monday  morning). 

New  Bedford  □  New  Bedford  AGLAS  holds  board 
elections  and  shows  video  of  the  March  on  Washington. 
YWCA  Standish  House,  20  S.  6th  St.  7pm.  Info:  Lisa, 
999-3255. 

I  Monday 

Boston  □  New  England  War  Tax  Resistance  offers  tax 
resistance  clinics  first  Monday  of  every  month 
(Oct.-June)  for  people  conscientiously  opposed  to  paying 
for  war  Community  Church,  3rd  floor,  565  Boylston  St. 
7-9pm  Info:  731-6139. 


Boston  □  AIDS  Action  Committee  Forum  Series 

continues  with  "Individual  and  Group  Treatment  of  IV 
Drug  Addicts  Dealing  with  AIDS  Concerns,"  Maria 
Simoes,  presenter.  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center  Chapel, 
74  Fenwood  Rd.  7-8:30pm.  Info:  Jay  Warren,  735-4613 
(days). 

Boston  □  The  New  Ehrlich  Theatre  presents  Oscar 
Wilde's  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Through 
2/28.  539  Tremont  St.  $I0-$I5.  For  dates  and  times,  call 
Box  Office  at  482-6316. 

4  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN’s  production  night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading:  before  8PM.  Paste-up:  after  7PM.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  GCN: 
426-4469. 

Boston  □  Vocalist  Henrietta  Robinson  with  Molly 
Ruggles  on  piano  and  Ann  Wagner  on  bass,  appearing  at 
Somewhere  Else,  295  Franklin  St.  9:15pm.  $3  cover. 

Boston  □  Community-wide  strategy  meeting  to 

discuss,  organize  and  plan  for  this  year's  civil  rights  bill. 
Hosted  by  MGLPC.  25  Beacon  St.  7-9pm. 

5  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper 
and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to  1 0pm.  Near  Arlington  and 
Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  426-4469. 

Brookline  □  Join  Am  Tikva  for  Shabbat  Service  and 
Oneg  to  follow.  Please  bring  something  sweet  to  share. 
Workmen's  Circle,  1762  Beacon  St.  8pm.  Info: 
782-8894. 

6  Saturday 

Cambridge  □  Revolutionary  Acts!  presents  multi¬ 
talented  Canadian  singer-songwriter  Connie 

Kaldor.  ASL  interpreted  by  Jody  Steiner.  Paine  Hall, 
Harvard  University.  Wheelchair  accessible;  free  parking. 
8pm.  $12.50  advance;  $13.50  at  door. 

Boston  □  Bedrock  Cafe  sponsors  “Bedrock  Against 
Sexism,”  a  benefit  for  Rock  Against  Sexism  featuring 
multi-media  cabaret  MC-ed  by  Fulla  Anxt  from  Berlin. 
Must  be  21  or  older  to  get  in.  At  Chet's  Penalty  Box 
Upstairs,  on  Causeway  St.  near  North  Station.  9pm. 

Cambridge  □  Amethyst  Women  “Beach  Blanket 

Lesbo  Dance.”  Alcohol-free  Bingo  (Lesbo)  for  alcoholic 
lesbians  and  their  women  friends.  Old  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  8-9:30pm.  $5  more/less. 


30  January 

Jamaica  Plain  □  “I  Celebrate  Because  I  Am 
Black,”  a  performance  by  the  Cle  Douglas  Dance 
Theatre.  At  the  Firehouse  Multi-Cultural  Arts  Ctr.,  659 
Centre  St.  Wheelchair  accessible.  8pm.  $6.  Info: 
524-3816. 

31  January 

Boston  □  Museum  of  Afro-AMerican  History  and 
Boston  African  American  National  Historic  Site  sponsor 
an  opening  reception  for  the  African  Meeting  House: 
“Voices  of  the  Community:  Poetry  and  Historical 
Readings.”  African  Meeting  House,  8  Smith  Court  (at 
the  corner  of  46  Joy  St.,  Beacon  Hill.)  3:30pm.  Free. 

Boston  □  Black  History  Month  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  begins  with  the  films  “A  Portrait  of  Mura 
Dehn,”  a  cinematic  record  of  the  choreographer’s  life 
and  work,  and  "Jazz  Dance  from  the  Tum-of-the- 
Century  to  1950."  Part  of  the  film  series  “The  Spirit 
Moves:  A  History  of  Black  Social  Dance  on  Film 
1900-1986,"  through  2/22.  Rabb  Lecture  Hall,  Boston 
Public  Library,  666  Boylston  St.  6:30pm.  Free.  Info: 
536-5400  x3 1 6. 

February  I  Monday 

Cambridge  □  An  evening  with  poet  June  Jordan. 

Boylston  Hall  (Harvard  Yard),  Harvard  University.  8pm. 
Free.  Info:  731-0102  or  723-2420. 

2  Tuesday 

Boston  □  Boston  premiere  of  Underground  Railway 
Theater's  Are  You  Ready,  My  Sister?,  a  new  show 
about  Harriet  Tubman.  Backstage  puppet 
demonstrations  and  refreshments  included.  Villa  Victoria 
Cultural  Center,  85  West  Newton  St.  7:30pm.  $8  adults, 
$4  children.  Info:  497-6136. 

Boston  □  "Sojourner  Truth  Lecture  Series  -  The 
History  of  Black  Journalism”  with  speaker  EtheL  L. 
Payne,  Dean  of  Black  Journalists,  Washington,  D.C. 
African  Meeting  House,  8  Smith  Court  (at  the  comer  of 
46  joy  St.,  Beacon  Hill.)  6:30-9pm.  Free. 


3  Wednesday 

Boston  □  Celebration  of  Black  American  and  South 
African  poetry  and  music  with  internationally 
acclaimed  musicians  Butch  Morris,  Satima  Bea  Benjamin, 
Buster  Williams,  Ben  Reilly  and  Larry  Willis;  poets  Sam 
Cornish  and  Keith  Adams.  Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
Tower  Auditorium,  621  Huntington  Ave.  7:30pm.  $4  at 
door,  senior  and  student  discount.  Info:  232-1555  x504. 

Somerville  □  Nationally  recognized  poet  Ethridge 

Knight  will  give  a  reading  of  his  poems.  Sponsored  by 
Yellow  Moon  Press.  West  Branch  of  the  Somerville 
Public  Library,  40  College  Ave.,  one  block  from  the 
Davis  Sq.  MBTA  stop.  7:30pm.  Free.  Info.  628-7894. 

Cambridge  □  An  evening  of  fiction  and  poetry 

with  local  writers  Sharon  Howell,  Angela  Bowen,  and 
Nancy  Hughes.  Also  with  Umoja,  a  New  Bedford 
women’s  a  capella  group.  "Say  it  Sister!"  WMBR 
88.IFM.  7 -8pm. 

5  Friday 

Charlestown  □  "Heritage,”  an  exhibit  illustrating  the 
history  of  people  of  color  through  over  50 
lithographs,  paintings,  and  drawings  by  renowned  Boston 
artist  Allan  Rohan  Crite.  The  artist  will  be  on  hand  to 
discuss  his  work.  The  Art  Gallery,  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College,  New  Rutherford  Ave.  At  the 
Community  College  stop  on  the  Orange  Line. 
12:30-1 :30pm.  Free.  Info:  241  8600  x4I7. 

8  Monday 

Cambridge  □  No  Way  Out,  a  1950  film  and  social 
expose  by  Joseph  Mankewicz  with  Richard  Widmark  and 
Sidney  Poitier.  The  Brattle  Theatre,  40  Brattle  St.  6  and 
10pm.  Info:  876-6837. 

Boston  □  "The  Power  of  Television  in  the  Making  of 
Black  History."  African  Meeting  House,  8  Smith  Court 
(at  the  comer  of  46  joy  St.,  Beacon  Hill.)  6:30-9pm. 
Free. 

CALENDAR  COMPILED  BY 
TODD  HOLLISTER 
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Chicago  gay  rags  wrangle 

In  their  first  acknowledgement  of  one  another,  Windy  City 
Times  and  Chicago  Outlines  go  at  it  over  “Meese-like” 
editorial  policy  limiting  phone  sex  ads 

By  Michael  C.  Botkin 


CHICAGO  —  This  city’s  two  gay/les¬ 
bian  newspapers  have  virtually  ignored  each 
other  since  the  founding  of  Chicago 
Outlines  (CO)  last  summer.  Chicago  has 
never  supported  more  than  one  gay  paper 
for  very  long,  and  when  editor  Tracy  Bairn 
led  most  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Windy  City 
Times  ( WCT)  in  a  walkout  to  found  the  new 
paper,  many  assumed  that  one  of  the 
publications  would  soon  fold.  Indeed,  WCT 
itself  was  founded  when  its  publisher,  Jeff 
McCourt,  led  a  walkout  from  Gay  Life-,  GL 
folded  within  a  few  months,  and  McCourt 
confidently  predicted  that  the  CO  would 
soon  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  underlying 
conflict  between  the  two  newspaper’s  staffs 
was  revealed  when  WCT  columnist  J.  H. 
Johnson  recently  denounced  CO  as  “the 
shrill  voice  of  a  few  muddled  bogus  radical 
separatists.” 

At  issue  was  CO’s  recently  published 
editorial  policy,  which  stated  that  adver¬ 
tisements,  particularly  976-number  phone 
sex  service  ads,  would  be  limited  in  size  and 
restricted  in  content.  In  the  Oct.  1  issue,  the 
CO  editorial  board  stated  “...while  phone 
sex  is  safe,  it  continues  to  emphasize 
obsessive,  junk-food  sex.”  The  editorial 
acknowledged  that  there  are  “healthy,  tact¬ 
ful  ways”  to  advertise  sex,  but  stated  they 
would  not  publish  full-page  sex  ads, or  show 
below  the  waist  nudity. 

Johnson  denounced  the  policy  as  outright 
censorship  and  bad  business.  He  hinted  that 
CO’s  policy  was  really  a  matter  of  sour 
grapes,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  garner 
such  ads  in  the  first  place.  Echoing  Mc- 
Court’s  predictions  that  the  new  paper 
would  be  unable  to  build  an  adequate  adver¬ 
tising  base,  Johnson  claimed  that  “CO  has 
never  been  an  advertising-supported 
newspaper,”  and  suggested  that  CO’s 
editorial  board  might  want  to  “think  twice 
about  retaining  Tracy  Bairn  in  light  of  her 
Edwin  Meese-like  affrontery.” 

CO  arts  editor  Jorjet  Harper,  in  a  rebuttal 
printed  the  next  week,  suggested  that 
Johnson’s  “self-righteous  outrage  has  more 
to  do  with  his  feelings  of  rivalry  to  a 
younger,  more  progressive  publication  than 
it  does  to  any  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  find  full-page  sex  ads  when  he 
thumbs  through  a  paper  which  serves  a 
smaller  readership  than  the  one  for  which  he 


writes.”  She  stated  that  some  writers  want 
to  work  for  a  gay  paper  which  “they  can  be 
proud  to  show  their  parents.” 

This  debate,  in  addition  to  being  the  first 
time  either  paper  has  acknowledged  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  other,  illustrates  the  emerging 
differences  between  the  publications.  CO  is 
developing  as  a  progressive,  community- 
based  paper;  its  masthead  states  that  it  is 
“The  Voice  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Com¬ 


munity.”  WCT,  on  the  other  hand,  is  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  professional,  mainstream  image; 
its  masthead  declares  that  it  is  “Chicago’s 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Newsweekly.” 

McCourt  is  proud  of  the  numerous  full- 
page  ads  WCT  carries  for  department  stores 
and  supermarkets;  during  the  week  that 
Harper  answered  Johnson’s  charges,  WCT 
had  about  22  pages  of  advertising  (including 
9  full-page  phone  sex  ads)  compared  to 


slightly  more  than  7  pages  of  advertising  in 
CO.  Bairn  however,  said  she  is  equally 
proud  of  the  community  support  that  allows 
CO  to  maintain  its  standards.  When  asked 
how  the  new  paper  could  afford  to  refuse 
the  lucrative  phone  sex  ads,  she  replied,  “we 
didn’t  think  we  could  afford  not  to.” 

Neither  McCourt  nor  Bairn  has  ever 
clearly  stated  the  source  of  the  conflict  that 
resulted  in  their  leading  of  rival  papers,  but 
the  competition  increasingly  appears  to  be 
one  between  an  entrepreneur  who  is  secon¬ 
darily  a  journalist  (McCourt),  and  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  is  secondarily  an  entrepreneur 
(Bairn).  The  difference  between  the  papers 
is  exemplified  by  CO’s  “Connexions”  sec¬ 
tion,  a  block  of  small  ads  by  lesbian  profes¬ 
sionals.  While  these  ads  certainly  produce  a 
fraction  of  the  income  generated  by  WCT s 
sex  ads,  they  reflect  CO’s  greater  commit¬ 
ment  to  and  support  from  the  women’s 
community  in  specific  and  Chicago’s  grow¬ 
ing  gay  progressive  community  in  general. 

Despite  Johnson’s  implication  that  he  was 
reflecting  public  outrage  in  his  letter,  few  in 
Chicago’s  gay  and  lesbian  community  seem 
to  share  his  strong  feelings  about  CO’s 
policy.  “I  was  reading  WCT  on  the  bus  one 
day,”  said  one  Chicagoan,  “when  I  noticed 
everyone  was  staring  at  me.  When  I  looked, 
I  saw  that  the  back  page  of  the  paper  was  a 
full  page  picture  of  a  hunk  fondling  a 
phone.”  Although  some  people  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  they  perceive  as  “editing 
based  on  political  correctness,”  few  seem  to 
actually  miss  the  presence  of  the  ads;  women 
in  particular  seem  to  actually  welcome  their 
absence.  And  WCT,  soon  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  Johnson  and 
Harper,  quietly  moved  all  of  their  full-page 
sex  ads  into  a  separate,  detachable  enter¬ 
tainment  section,  which  presumably  could 
be  removed  if  the  paper  is  to  be  read  in 
public  or  given  to  parents. 

Whether  Chicago  can  indeed  support  two 
gay  papers  remains  to  be  seen,  but  neither 
CO  nor  WCT  show  any  signs  of  faltering 
Although  the  papers  were  virtually  identical 
when  CO  first  emerged,  they  continue  to 
evolve  in  different  directions,  mirroring  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  city’s  gay 
and  lesbian  community. 


REVOLUTIONARY  ACTS!  musical  and  theatrical  productions 

brings  you  two  hot  concerts  to  warm  up  a  cold  February 


TICKETS:  $12.50  in  advance,  $13.50  at  the  door  (general  admission) 

$2.00  discount  for  Feb  14  show  with  purchase  of  ticket  for  Lavender  Hearts  Feb  13 
Tickets  at:  ConcertCharge  (497-1118),  Out-of-Town,  Sandy's  Music,  Wood  &  Strings  (credit 
cards  by  phone:  641-2131),  Glad  Day  Bookstore,  Food  for  Thought,  Arborway  Video  &  Sound, 
New  Words,  Cambridge  Natural  Foods,  Red  Book,  Somerville  Theater 
By  mail:  Check,  money  order,  or  MC/ VISA  to  Revolutionary  Acts!  P.O.  Box  606,  Cambridge, 
M  A  02238.  (75  cent  service  charge  for  each  ticket  charged  to  MC/Visa) 

For  further  information  and  MC/Visa  by  phone:  (617)  661-1252 
For  TDD  reservations  only:  (617)  492-0935 

REVOLUTIONARY  ACTS!  is  a  woman-owned,  woman-operated  production  company 


Coming  Soon! 

Betsy  Rose  Saturday,  April  23 


Ronnie  Gilbert  &  (Jdetta 


Saturday,  May  zl 


Connie  Kaldor 


"A  performer  so  versatile  you  begin  to  wonder 
if  there's  anything  she  can't  do" 

ASL  interpreted  by  Jody  Steiner  ((j^] 

Saturday,  February  6, 8:00  pm 
Paine  Hall  & 

in  the  Harvard  Music  Building,  behind  the  Science  Center 
(FREE  PARKING  allowed  in  permit  parking  areas) 


* 


-a 


Celebrate  Valentine's  Day  with 


Lucie  Blue 
Tremblay 

"You  are  guaranteed  to  fall  in  love 
when  she  sings" 

ASL  interpreted  (^) 

Sunday,  February  14,  7:30  pm 
Sanders  Theater  & 


(FREE  PARKING) 


Co-sponsored  by  HGLSA 


A  CELEBRATION  OF 
MUSIC  AND  POETRY 
IN  BLACK  AMERICA 
AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

With: 

SATHIMA  BEA  BENJAMIN 
with  Windsong 
BUTCH  MORRIS 
SAM  CORNISH  Emcee: 

KEITH  ADAMS  FAHAMISHA  BROWN 

FEBRUARY  3,  1988 
7:30PM 

MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  ART 
TOWER  AUDITORIUM 
621  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

$4  SUGGESTED  DONATION 
(discounts  for  students  and  seniors) 

CALL:  232-1555  x504  for  info 


PRESENTED  BY  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  ART,  THE  JAZZ  COALITION  AND 
CULTURAL  RESISTANCE  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  ROXBURY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Horvard/Radcliffe  Alumni/ae  Agoinst  Aportheid  and  Harry  Lipson  &  FolkTree  ConcertMakers 

present: 

Pete  Seeger  •  Tony  Bird  •  The  Good  News  Gospel  Ensemble  •  John  McCutcheon  • 

Si  Kahn  Holly  Near  •  The  Persuasions  •  Serious  Bizness  •  Deborah  Silverstein 

Pete  Seeger  •  Tom  Chapin  •  Mimi  Farina 
The  Kuumba  Singers  •  Rod  MacDonald  •  David  Massengill 
Tom  Paxton  •  Jane  Sapp  •  Josh  White,  Jr. 

$22.50  advanced  each  night,  $25  00  at  door 
All  seats  general  admission 

Proceeds  to 

Narvard/RadchMe  AJomnt/aa  Against  Aperthetd 
and  The  Fund  Fot  A  Free  South  Africa 


SONGS  A 
FOR  A  FREEr 


A  Benefit  Concert  To 
Inspire  Harvard  To  Divest 


Sunday  &  Monday,  February  21-22  1988 
Sanders  Theater.  Harvard  University 


FOR  TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION.  CALL 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


Hosted  by:  PETE  SEEGER 
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